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STRACT 

The Texas farm labor pool is made up almost entirely 
Mexican Americans; many of these are naturalized but the majority 
e native-born American citizens whose families and ethnic ties 
main in and around the border. All of these field workers have, at 
me time, migrated to a job or in search of a job either interstate 
within the boundaries of Texas. Migrant farm workers are part of a 
stinct subculture in American society and are seemingly thwarted in 
Y attempt to break out; in Texas, 30% of them are boxed in by these 
Gts; family earnings for the most part below poverty level; home 
se being the most depressed area in the nation; low educational 
hievement (58% functional illiterates) ; substandard housing both at 
me and in the working areas; little health education and 
sufficient health attention; extremely low competency in English; 
d a dearth of marketable skills. Figures for 1970 indicate a 7% 
crease in migrants and approximately a 10% decrease in job 
portunlties- Help can come in the form of subsidy and welfare 
d/or training programs, which need to be expanded. This annual 
port discusses Texas agriculture and migrant latsor, including 
ctions on mechanization in agriculture; alien labor and 
migration; the Texas inter-agency task force on migrant labor; 
outing and migrant youth; current developments in education, 
using, health, and job development; and trends in migration, A 
lated document is ED 040 810- (JB) 




PREFACE 



The Good Neighbor Commission of Texas is an agency of state government which is 
charged in its basic law, among other things, to coordinate the work of federal, state and 
local governmental units toward the improvement of travel and working conditions of 
migrant laborers in Texas. A specific item in this responsibility is to survey conditions and 
study problems related to the migrant workers. 

In carrying out this general mandate the Commission, for a number of years, has 
utilized its own research and has received excellent cooperation from federal, state, local 
and volunteer agencies in the provision of data related to programs they operate for the 
migrants and their families. This material is invaluable in the preparation of an annual report 
which is factual and timely. 

The Commission is grateful for the collaboration it has received and welcomes 
comments and suggestions on ways in which this Report may better serve the needs of the 
migrant workers of this state. 
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TEXAS MIGRANT LABOR— AN OVERVIEW 



There are numerous definitions for a migrant, some complicated and others not; 
however the one most generally accepted is: -*A worker who is engaged primarily in 
agricultural or related seasonal industry, or who has been so engaged at one or more times 
during the past two crop seasons, and who must move so far in the course of his regular 
annual employment that he must establish a temporary residence at one or more locations 
away from the place he calls home.*’ In essence this defines the people with whom the 
present report will deal. However, more than Just a definition, it is felt that in order to 
understand better the present day mipant and his situation, it would be well to ury and 
follow his evolution by means of a brief Overview. 

Any overview on Texas mipant farm workers should present a background sketch on 
how the migrant came into being and what effect his particular role has had on the State of 
Texas and himself. Agriculture in the United States has always required help with planting 
and harvesting and in the beginning the principal sources of supply for taxm labor were 
Europe and China. The motives that brought the European immigrants to our shores were 
many and v^ied but in general those that entered agriculture as workers did so as a means 
to an end. As soon as their contracts were up or as soon as they were financially able these 
immigrants would seek independence by establishing their own farms, by going into 
commerce or by entering the newly emerging field of industry. In the meantime their places 
were taken by a seemingly endless supply of new immigrants and the farmers rarely 
experienced a labor shortage. This picture remained essentially unchanged until the turn of 
the century when the first wandering Nepo farm workers, on the move from the South, 
were being used in the New England states. These people were the forerunners of the far 
ranging mipant as we know him today but it was still to be a number of yeaxs before Texas 
farm workers would begin to shape themselves into a migmnt farm If/oor pool. 

With the advent of the twentieth century some marked changes were beginning to take 
place in the agriculture industry and its labor needs. Some factors involved were 
immipations restrictions on Europe by the Alien Contract Labor Law and the fact that 
Asian immipation had long since been curtailed; the powth of the population and the 
powth of the railroads; an expounding industry and trade; and an expanding diet, to mention 
but a few* Up until now we have been dealing with the permanent immipant who had come 
to this countey seeking work and citizenship* It then followed that the Immigration Act of 
1917 detailed the requirements to be met by Western Hemisphere aliens seeking temporary 
admisrion to v/ork in industry or apiculture for a fixed length of time under controlled 
conditions. Later, when national quotas were established m 1924 for the Eastern 
Hemisphere, temporary workers began moving across our borders from Mexico and Canada 
and coming in from the British West Indies (see Table I under “Alien Labor and 
Immipation*’) but the movement was of little sjgnificmce until after the U,S* economy 
began to recover in the mid 1930*s from Lhe depression* It did become significant; however, 
when the manpower shortage cau^d by World War II resulted in the first Mexican nationals 
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arriving on farms in the United States to provide needed farm labor. These workers were 
called *'braceros'' (from the word brazo, meaning arm) and their appeaLrance on the farm 
labor scene did much to help control the entry of illegal '^wetbacks'* who heretofore had 
Uttle difficulty in finding low pay work in Texas and California fields. 

Almost immediately the demand for import labor for peak season harvest in the 
Northwest, the Mid-West and the Great Lakes ^ea was to involve thousands of workers. 
With equal speed it became apparent that regulations had to be developed, and quickly, to 
control and safeguard these individuals while in the United States on a temporary work 
assignment. The initial agreement between the govemments of the United States and Mexico 
made in late 1942 was a good start but not sufficiently comprehensive, and it was not until 
July of 1951 that Congress enacted Public Law 78 (the Bracero Act) which codified and 
regulated such matters as recruitment, transportation, working conditions, contractual 
obligations, etc. In all honesty, any program involving thousands of men in a strange 
environment, hampered by a language ba^ier and homesickness is bound to produce 
complaints and some discontent, but alleviating the labor squeeze on the U.S. farmer and 
giving a boost to the Mexican economy (96% of ell foreign agriculture workers were 
Mexicsm aliens) leaves no doubt as to the overall benefits of the program. 

The year befor-^ the Bracero Act came into being 76,500 foreign workers (67,500 
Mexicans) entered the United States for temporary employment in apiculture. The first 
year of the Act that figure rose to 203,000 (192,000 Mexicans) and in 1955, and the 
subsequent four years, the average was well over 400,000 legal Mexican entries per year. 
Tliese were the peak demand years and by 1960 the yearly influx of aliens began to decline, 
due in part to growth in the domestic labor supply and also because of modifications to the 
law outlining stricter standards. This decline continued until 1964 when only 178,000 
workers were brought in from Mexico and it was at the end of this same year, lacking 
congressional renewal, that PL—78 ceased to exist. Theoretically, there should have been no 
more Mexicans imported for field work after 1964 but in reality it took three years to 
entirely phase out the program as some temporary “immipation’- (under PL—144) was 
permitted to certain areas where worker shortage had been critical. 

During the entire period from World War II until the end of the bracero program the 
mipant farm worker population had been constantly on the increase, particularly in Texas 
and Cdifornia and specifically in the Lower Rio Grande Vedley. This was due in psurt to the 
continuous immipation of unskilled workers from Mexico who settled in the Valley to take 
part in its e^icultural powth and still remain close to Mexico, But at the same time, Valley 
farm jobs, being temporary and seasongQ as is true in all apicultural sueas, created the 
necessity for seeking additional employment in areas away from home and this mipation 
soon became a yearly routine closely linked in place and season with the bracero demand. It 
follows, that aa the flow of bracero s was being halted ^d Texas farm workers were relieved 
of foreign competition, many new work opportunities appealed in the areas formerly served 
by braceros and consequently more Texans entered the mipant stream. This change of 
circumstauices, to away from home and out of state employment, although somewhat 
fortuitous, was very timely as by 1964, cotton, our most labor intensive crop, was 90% 
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machine hguvested which had caused in one short decade the displacement of literally 
thousands of field workers. 

The Texas farm labor pool is made up almost entirely of Mexican Americans, many of 
whom are naturalized but the majority are native born American citizens whose family and 
ethnic ties remain in and around the border. All of these field workers have, at one time or 
another, migrated to a job or in search of a job either interstata or within the boundaries of 
Texas; either as singles, as a family unit or as a crew member. They have all tasted the bitter 
pills of discrimination, deprivation and poverty and fatalistically see and expect little change 
for the better at their leveL The migrant farm worker is part of a distinct subculture in 
American society and seemingly thwE^ed in any attempt to break out; in Texas 80% of 
them are boxed in by these facts: 

1) Family earnings for the most part below poverty level 

2) Home base being the most depressed g^ea in the nation 

3) Low educational achievement; 68% functional illiterates 

4) Sub-stand^d housing both at home and in the working areas 

5) Little health education and insufficient health attention 

6) Extremely low competenqr in English 

7) A dearth of m^ketable skills 

The ^icultural areas producing labor intensive crops remain essentially unchanged 
from year to year, so it follows that the mi^ant'S fravel pattern undergoes very little 
chmige. However, this does not mean that he can depend on the same amount of work and 
earnings just because he retains to the same area even though he may be cia^ing a firm job 
commitment. Rather, he finds himself always dependent on chsuice factors over which he 
has no control: acreage planted, weather for crop development, early or late crop, weather 
to permit harvesting, job competition, etc. Even with a well planned season backed up with 
job refej^als, there is no real guarantee that he will find the employment for which he has 
traveled so far and that he so desperately needs. His is the same gamble as the grower or 
processor except that his personal stakes are higher. If he loses he has no way to buy back 
into the game, nor can he ‘"pull himself up by his bootstraps” by merely applying the 
singular will to do so. 

As we have shown in previous reports the total number of Texas migrants on the 
stream has decreased, since the big upward spurt of 1965, by 3 — ' 4% each year but figures 
for 1970 indicate a 7% decrease in migi^ts and approximately a 10% decrease in Job 
opportunities, meaning less work per worker. Since many of these people live at a bare 
subsistence level, if their earnings deteriorate and bring-back-home money decreases it is 
soon manifest when they are at home base and the State of Texas must then intervene in 
their behalf. Help can come in the form of subsidy and welfare and/or training programs 
structured to prepare the person for work other them in agriculture. It is in this latter area 
that various agencies are exploring, with commendable success, but it is virtually impossible 
to keep pace with the ever increasing need unless the present programs eure ^eatly expanded. 
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Texas Migrant Labor — An Overview 

By way of concluding this Overview we cmnot over-emphaisize the critical situation in 
which the migrants and the State of Texas find themselves and those who in the past have 
ignored the plight of the migrants, intentionally or otherwise, will now have to face the 
multiple problems involved. The mi^ant's problems are with us, they are many and real 
problems and solutions miist be found if we are to bring these people into full participation 
in a society of which they Me a pMt and in which they have a rightful place. A true 
awareness that there is little opportunity for the uneducated person who possesses no skills 
and speaks little or no English (and that our mipant farm workers fall into this category) 
will hasten the further development and promotion of programs aimed at easing the 
pressures which burden this group. 



/ 
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TEXAS AGRICULTURE AND MIGR.\NT LABOR 



Although each yeax since 1966 the total national crop production has shown an 
increase, 1970 seems to have stalled. Compared to 1969 with a total worth of $24 billion 
dollars, which was up sharply from 1968, we find 1970 valued at $23.4 billion dollars 
amounting to a decrease of 2.5%. The responsibility for this decline appears to have been a 
faltering feed grain production due in part to reduced plantings and to the corn blight in the 
Midwest, The agricultural picture in Texas was quite different, however, with a substantial 
16% gain over an almost disastrous 1969 and reaching a total of $1,405 billion dollars. 
Cotton came back strong with a 14% gain to take first place again as the state’s principal 
crop after having been displaced the previous year by sorghum. This percentage would have 
been somewhat greater had conditions been normal in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Hurricanes Celia and Ella blew in with excessive rains damaging crops in the coastal areas 
and creating favorable conditions for high cotton infestation which resulted in this area 
producing a meager 188,000 bale harvest— one of the smallest in the Lower Valley’s history. 

In addition to cotton, field corn showed a gain of 29%, oats were up by 14% and 
sorghum gained 6%. Most of these ^ains came from higher yields attributed to favorable 
weather conditions during growth and harvest. Wheat and soybean production totals were 
both far below 1969 (which had been a very poor yeax) by 21% and 42% respectively, 
however this can be explained by the fact that the planted acreage had been reduced by a 
corresponding percentage in each case. Getting back into line after I960, as the following 
table illustrates, once again oar three most important crops accounted for two-thirds of our 
total agricultural value. 



Contribution of the Three Principal Crops 





1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Total dollar value: 












(in billions) 


$1,405 


$1,214 


$1,431 


$1,277 


$1,268 


Percentage contribution: 












Cotton 


30% 


23% 


31% 


29% 


30% 


Sorghum 


26% 


28% 


22% 


27% 


25% 


Rice 


8% 


8% 


10% 


10% 


9% 


Total contribution: 


64% 


69% 


63% 


66% 


64% 



Weather was again the year’s most important “unknown factor,” generally favorable 
until after midyear and then it really imposed its will as only Texas weather can. The Lower 
VaUey went from excess moisture to an acute lack of it during a ninety day period in the 
Fall which considerably reduced the winter vegetable production. An early freeze on 
October 8th in the High Rolling Plains almost stunted the cotton crop and killed back all 
vegetables (this weather quirk was a repetition, almost to the day, of tt hard freeze in 1969). 
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In general the state was able to overcome, or at least live with, the weather and despite the 
adversities the total vegetable crop was able to show a 16% increase over 1969 and reach an 
unexpected value of $141 million. However, although agriculture put in a good performance 
and almost reached the 1968 total worth figure, such was not the case with job 
opportunities for Texas migrant farm workers. The following table shows vividly what is 
occurring in the area of field and harvest work during the last four months of the year and 
its effect on our intrastate migrants. One reason for the year to year reduction in migrant 
movement within the state is the increase in migrant families settling out in the work 
areg^— this is particularly true in the Plsdns-Panh£Uidle area— however, the principal reason is 
that job opportunities in agriculture are inexorably diminishing with no possibility of a 
turn-about. 



STATEWIDE SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT - INTRASTATE MIGRANTS 

(thousands) 



Year 


A 


M 


J 


J 


A 


S 


O 


N 


D 


1968 


1.3 


2.2 


9.5 


19.4 


13.9 


6.4 


S.9 


5.8 


12.0 


1969 


1.5 


2.6 


10.0 


20.3 


14.5 


4.3 


5.0 


4.4 


7.3 


1970 


2.0 


2.1 


7.0 


19.4 


14.6 


3.5 


1.5 


2.7 


5.6 



Texas Employment Commission 

Another way to consider this unremitting attrition in job opportunities that might 
better be understood would be to examine data on total job placement—linking a person 
vnth a job- The following figures, obtained from the Texas Employment Commission, leave 
little doubt as to what has been happening to job placements in seasonal work during recent 
years. Although the drop from 1969 to 1970 is not as drastic as between previous years, it is 
of little comfort when one considers that from 1967 through 1970 the total decrease in job 
placements has been over 25 percent. 



Seasoned Farm Job Placement in Texas 



1970 1969 1968* * 1967 



Total Placements 195,600 206,000 234,000 263,000 

Average per month 16,305 17,220 19,506 21,977 

High month 28,695 Aug. 39,028 June 38,865 June 38,193 June 

Low month 5,290 Sept. 6,812 Sept, 7,607 Jan. 7,795 Oct, 



*The devastation by Hurricane Beulah September of 1967 caused a slow start for the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in 1968, 
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The continued shrinkage of unskilled jobs in agriculture is a result of continued interest 
in mechanization and herbicides, and this interest is becoming more widespread as the 
economic feasibility of these labor substitutes is established. The part played by the 
university extension services throughout the state cannot be underestimated or ignored. 
They are very deeply involved in horticultural development, but also they are active in 
machine design and innovation as we will bring out in our next chapter. The use of 
“broadcast” planting, application of pre-emergence weed killer, mechanical aids for 
transplanting, mechanical harvest of certain cannery bound vegetable crops, etc. all tend to 
accelerate the loss of work opportunities. 

Texas produces one-third of the nation’s cotton and twenty years ago this was the 
most labor intensive crop in the state. There was a sea of field workers in continuous ebb 
and flow across the state working in planting, weed hoeing and later hand picking the crop 
in accord with the different regional seasons. Texas, at that time, actually had an “in” 
migration of out-of-state workers to help with cotton ^his is no longer true. Today 
herbicide use has dramatically reduced hoeing demands while mechanical pickers and 
strippers perform 98% of the harvesting. Mention should here be made of a new machine 
being field tested in the Lower Valley that can pick row or broadcast cotton and in the same 
operation cut and shred the stalks. During the period of adjusting to cotton mechanization 
our displaced intrastate migrants were, in ever increasing numbers, forced to move into the 
interstate migration in search of work. This out migration from Texas reached its peak in 
1966 when work formerly done by the “braceros” became available. Since then the 
migration has decreased by 3 — 4% each year until 1970 for which year the Department of 
Agriculture estimates the reduction to be seven percent. We are in general ^eement with 
their figure but feel it is conservative; even though it is impossible to prove any figure, we 
consider twelve percent to be realistic. 



TEXAS COTTON 



Acres % Change 



Year 


Planted 


Harvested 


Yield 


Bales 


Prev. Year 


1964 


6,225,000 


5,675,000 


348 


4,123,000 




1965 


5,850,000 


5,565,000 


402 


4,668,000 


+11.3 


1966 


4,265,000 


3,968,000 


385 


3,182,000 


—32. 


1967 


3,960,000 


3,525,000 


376 


2,767,000 


—11. 


1968 


4,450,000 


4,126,000 


404 


3,476,000 


+23. 


1969 


5,175,000 


4,676,000 


306 


2,862,300 


—17.5 


1970 


5,251,800 


4,861,000 


336 


3,247,000 


+13. 



This table on cotton statistics shows the ever changing production picture and the wide 
variation in yield in our Texas crop. Although the 1970 yield is a ten percent improvement 
over 1969, it is still far below 365 pounds per acre which is the average of the last seven 
years contained in this table. 
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The economy of Texas is presently in a gro%vth era of near-boom proportions and 
continues among the top four states with the highest percentage increases in gross product. 
Population growth (last census up 17% to 11,196,700), tourism (21,116,000 visitors last 
year spent $1.47 billion), a^cultural exports (cottonseed, sorghum and soybegm products 
had notable export increases), cattle sales (pure bred stock air freighted to Argentina, Chile 
and Africa) are all important factors in our economic growth but the endeavor that makes 
the biggest contribution is nonagricultur^ industry. From this twenty year chart of 
employment trends, drawn from T,E.C. data, we see that agricultural and nona^icultural 
employment have essentially the same straight line angle, but in opposite directions. 
Agricultural erntployment has been on a steady decline since 1956 (except for a temporary 
leveling off following the termination of the bracero program) but now the decline curve is 
becoming steeper as more migrant job sources continue to dry up. 



ANNUAL AVERAGE AGRICULTURAL and NONAGRiCULTURAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS, TEXAS 
1950-1970 (farm figures are shown in hundred thousands, nonfarm In millions) 




1950 1952 1954 1956 1958 I960 1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 



Total employment in 1950 was 2,960,000 said increased to 4,527,800 by 1970, while 
during the same period agricultural employment slipped from 461,000 to 269,100. Whereas 
in 1950 agricultural employment was 15-5% of total employment it was only 6% of the 
tot^ in 1970; thus we bx & aware that farm employment has decreased both actually and 
relatively dimng a time span when total state population increased by 3.5 million. 

Industry and commerce labor demiuads have absorbed many displaced farm workers 
and have also attracted many permanent farm employees to urban areas where jobs are more 
plentiful and w^es higher. In general these employees were at least semi-skilled and could 
be trained on the job or prepare themselves by participating in government training 
programs. However, we now find the rate of displacement accelerating and that the 
displaced workers are not only unskilled but in most cases functionally illiterate. This is the 
mi^ant most difficult to help (we have no - -instant” education or skills) and yet the most in 
need of help. Thus we are involved in the anomrious situation of a continued tight labor 
market and a toge underemployed labor surplus. 



Texas Agricultural Zones 
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MECHANIZATION IN AGRICULTURE 




There is no quick and ready definition or description of mechanization in agriculture, 
since in a broad general sense it would have to include every mechanical work saving device 
used in the production, transportation and handling of farm produce. This could range from 
a hand cultivator to a tractor drawn, multi-disc plow; from a utility farm Jeep to a leirge 
tonnage u^nnsport truck; from a moving belt sorting table to huge grain combines or heavy 
duty potato diggers. However, recognizing the need for some restriction in treating a subject 
of such magnitude, we will herein deal only with the mechanization of the harvesting phase. 
And since everyone is well acquainted with the ha^esting machinery used for grain and 
fiber, we will further restrict ourselves to the equipment and techniques used for ham^esting 
vegetables, fruits and nuts. 



There has been such an abundance of work and research done in this field during the 
last two deeades that, even with the restrictions we have imposed, a sizeable book could be 
written on the subject and still leave much untold. If we are to study our subject in depth 
we must consider more than just a noisy machine that actually devours whole tomato plants 
or another machine that literally shakes fruit from a tree; we must also consider the many 
interrelated causes and effects produced by such mechanical action. This means probing the 
economics of substituting capital for labor, projecting the extent and severity of manpower 
displacement, researching the limitations of horticultural development and many other 
matters. And somewhere ^ong the line, before the point of no return is reached, it must be 
determined whether mechanicad haurvesting as it is presently evolving will ultimately be a 
blessing or a curse, a boon or a bust. 

Without a doubt agricultural mechanization had its beginning about 10 =15,000 B.C. 
when the food gathering Paleolithic man creature entered the Neolithic food producing age 
by sharpening a stick and poking it into the ground In order to plant a seed. This was the 
first apficultural aid. With the beginning of the Iron Age, about 1,000 B.C., metals as more 
durable materials came into use. The domestication of animals, the wheel, the crude plow, 
the sickle and flail, the water wheel for irrigation and milling were all painstaking and 
progressive steps pointing in the direction of the very complex and sophisticated equipment 
in use today. Then as now the motivation was the same, the desire to accomplish an 
agricultural task more quickly and easily while at the same time making a smaller human 
work investment. 

As we move toward modern times we find that agricultural innovation had not been 
keeping pace with the indusfrial revolution. It wasn’t until well into the twentieth century 
when an awareness of increasing demands on our farmers prompted a new tide of inventions 
and studies culminating in what is now called a ‘^technology revolution” in agriculture. The 
acceleration of this revolution can be appreciated when one realizes that in 1900 one person 
on a farm produced enough food for seven people and that now the figure is forty-two 
persons, a sevenfold increase. At the same time this expandmg technology, in its unswerving 
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pursuit of process, was unwittingly helping to create a phenomenon which is today 
convulsing the entire American social structure, Th^ is manifest in that during the last 
decade we have lost 1.2 million farms and a parallel decrease of 2.8 million farm workers. 
Figures from our recent Census show that farm population is down from 15 to 10 million 
since 1960 so that farm population is now only five percent of the total population. At the 
turn of the century our population was more rural than urban and more workers were 
employed in food related production then in providing goods and services; these situations 
are now reversed. 

Mechanization, as we will see, is far more complex in its many ramifications than 
merely inventing and building a harvesting machine. Just as h»vesting, handling, marketing 
and processing must function as a system; so in like manner economics, mechanics, 
horticulture, manpower and social impact must all be coordinated if we are to benefit from 
harvest mechanization in the total sense. 

A. ECONOMICS: 



Before design and engineering talents are assembled in an attempt to convert an idea 
into a functioning reality the idea must pass the test of practical feasibility. In determining 
feasibility one must consider not only all of the factors mentioned in the previous paragraph 
but many others. However, it is immediately accepted that the principal factor, and the one 
to be decided first, is economic. If all of the other factors contributing to a final decision are 
positive but no economic advantage can be assured it is most likely the idea will be 
abandoned since economic incentive is the cornerstone of the project’s structure. 



In attempting to make a decision on economic feasibility detailed information and data 
must be compiled and should include the following variables: 

1) Present hand labor cost per harvest unit or per acre. 

2) Tot€d-hgavest-cost to produce-price ratio. 

3) Research and development costs and potentied market. 

4) Machine cost to buyer, operational overhead and depreciation. 

5) Expected number of workers machine will replace. 

6) Potential increase in productivity of remaining labor. 

7) Volume and Unit value of crop (i.e., potato compared to asparagus). 

8) Principal market (present and future) fresh or process. 

9) Yield losses due to harvesting over- and undenripe produce. 

10) Losses from bruise damage and rejects. 

11) Cost of future refinements and danger of quick obsolescense. 

12) Potential of import competition on similar process products. 

In many instances the problem of prohibitive development costs has been solved by 
utilizing university and foundation facilities. University Extension Services can often obtain 
grants for research, development and testing and later license manufacturing rights to 
machinery builders. This is of utmost imports ce with machines of limited sales potential 
wherein high development costs would have to be absorbed by a small number of buyers 
thus raising the imit price inordinately. 



Mechanization in Agriculture 

Until now we have been treatinjg with the dollars-and-cents feasibility of machinery 
construction for the manufacturer and for the grower. Can the manufacturer realize a 
profit and can the grower make a savings? Before risking an answer to this compound 
economic question a profound attempt must be made to analyze and project the all 
important role of the produce consunniing public in whose hands the destiny of any project 
lies. Despite all indicators and variables being affirmative, if mechanization results in any 
undesirable changes in taste or appearance of the produce the public just might resist. This 
resistance is an absolute surety if the public’s purse is adversely affected. Public acceptance 
is as necessary for success in food sales as in any other commodity. Therefore it is 
imperative that the engineer and the horticultural technologist share their expertise to give 
the public what it wants in the form it wants it and still assure a profit. There is no margin 
for mistakes; they are too costly. 

B- HORTICULTURAL TECHNOLOGY: 

Another very important indeterminant bearing on 'the feasibility of mechanically 
harvesting a crop is the crop itself. If a machine can be designed to accommodate to the 
crop will the crop necessarily accommodate to the machine; and if not, can the crop be 
modified to do so? Here we refer not only to physical accommodation but more 
importantly to economic accommodation. This involves the amount of saleable yields its 
value and the cost to produce it. Attention was given to production costs in the economic 
studies and the dollar value per unit of produce is a varipble determined only in the market 
place* so yield is the variable that we will now discuss in this section. Biological studies can 
be vary influential in modifying plants and trees or developing new ones that result in 
superior saleable yields; not just gross yield but net yield with prime market acceptance. 

Solutions to the problems that axe frequently faced by the horticulturist and the 
biologist involve genetics in variety development and emphasis breeding, as well as cultural 
practices. Examples of breeding to emphasize certain characteristics are: when a crop with 
low Impact tolerance has excessive bruise rejects; when lack of size uniformity increases 
sorting costs and rejects; to strive for maturity control thus reducing under- and overripe 
losses and permitting the practice of interval planting. Breeding is done for uniform plant 
size and height, also for the minimum foliage to reduce handling excess trash; both of these 
factors are important for the engineers. Breeding is used to increase strength and hardiness 
against weeds and predators who compete for the moisture and nutrients in the soil. This 
encompasses a multiplicity of considerations and may require entirely new varieties suitable 
for machine harvesting the development of which takas a good measure of knowledge, 
money and time (i.e., the Heuina tomato released in California in 1962 took nineteen yews 
to perfect and the Leeper **Chico” tomato planted in volume the same year in the Lower 
VaUey required ten years of experimentation). 

Just as cars must undergo grueling road testing before final approval, new plant 
varieties are subjected to exhaustive field testing before being accepted. This is where the 
agronomist and the agrobiologist join the team in am attempt to establish optimum cultiural 
practices. Topics of interest to these profeesionals include seedbed preparation, seed 
germination, emergence time, seedlings amd tramsplants, row spacing and precision planting. 
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nutrition and moisture requirements, plant population and plant yield, etc. Work continues 
to progress in the “no-row” concept where certain vegetables are being planted and grown 
like a grain crop and harvested in a similar manner. The eliminations of rows would tend to 
prevent weed propagation while considerably increasing per acre yield. Experimentation 
continues, in theory and practice, concerned with the radical idea of tilling and seeding in 
the fall (rather than spring or early summer) using germination controlled seeds that activate 
next spring when certain natural conditions are met. 

Thus we become aware of the vital role played in mechanization by the horticultural 
scientists and the almost endless possibilities there are for further mutations and 
development. Thus we also realize that mechanization consists of much more than just an 
idea, a drawing board and a machine shop. 

C. MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY: 

The mechanics of mechanization is undoubtedly most easily understood by the public 
because of its vk’bility and because people more and more relate to machinery. Machines in 
a variety of shapes and sizes designed to perform a myriad of tasks are a part of the daily 
scene, a constant and tangible reminder of our own ingenuity. We are no longer amazed at 
what machines can do because of our irrepressible assumption that there must be a 
machine to do it.” There is even a specialized branch of engineering whose sole purpose is to 
isolate areas n here a “mechanical device” might reduce man’s work investment and produce 
uniformity without the need for mortal decisions. How can anyone, who has studied in 
detail the “Inventions” of the late Rube Goldberg, harbor the slightest doubt that there is 
such a thing as “mechanical limitation”? 

It can be assumed therefore, providing that neither Economics or Horticultural 
Technology frown on the proposal, that no restrictions other than mechanical Ingenuity 
should prevent the production of the required harvesting machine with the desired 
performance characteristics. This assumption, although self satisfying, lacks reliability in 
spite of our well earned reputation for engineering prowess and originality. It is said that 
success begets success but in the realm of mechanical harvesters the cliche does not hold '■ . 
vmder the weight of facts. For every successful harvester there are hundreds of well stuuied 
projects of universities and companies stuffed into dead files from roast to coast. In 
addition to the abandoned projects that progress no further than the drawing board, we 
must add those which passed the development and manufacturing stages but never enjoyed 
practical acceptance in the field because of performance aeiicienc'es, frequent mechanical 
failure, high produce destruction, etc. It would be interesting to know the overall 
success/failure ratio of original harvester ideas. 

Waving aside the foregoing which Indicates that there are more shipwrecks than ships, 
we would like to present, in the form of a brief treatment, individual vegetable and fruit 
crops and machines that seem to have *‘caught on” and appear to have the best prospects for 

continued success bo tti economically and technically. 



m 
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Vegetables: 

Technology in vegetable harvesting moves forward much faster than with fruits due in 
part to inherent differences in the crop producing agent (bushes, ground vines and tubers as 
compared to trees, etc.) and the fact that volumewise and valuewise vegetables are far more 
important to the consumer and to agrieconomy than fruits and nuts. 

TOMATOES represent more than 16% of the country's total vegetable production, 
second only to potatoes, and are grown commercially in thirty-one states. As the fresh 
market demand continues to soften the bulk of tomatoes now being planted is of varieties 
destined for processing. The state of California accounts for over 75% of the nation’s total 
tonnage and as 95% of the California crop is machine harvested it follows that at least 70% 
of the national crop no longer requires hand pickers. The manpower impact is quite obvious 
when one considers that as we entered the 60’s tomatoes (in a list headed by tobacco) was 
the fourth largest labor consuming crop in the nation. 



Of the some 1700 tomato harvesters in use today over 1500 are in California which 
indicates that the rest of the producing states are either not interested or axe having trouble 
developing varieties with growth and physical characteristics lending themselves to machine 
harvesting. An area with high mechanical potential is the Lower Rio Grande Valley because 
of the adaptability of the sturdy Chico tomato breed. Tomato interests are sufficiently 
aroused by the Valley development that the National Tomato Breeders Roundtable is to be 
held in that area during early 1971. 

The harvesters in use today are very effective, but there are two major areas where 
improvement is sought. These are: 1) the harvested product includes too much dirt and 
foreign material (trash), and, 2) excessive damage to fruit during harvesting and handling 
operations. Both of these areas of concern bear directly on quality and yield and thus on 
profits. At present, to prevent unacceptable fruit going to the cannery, experimental 
procedures are being tried which involve a central sorting system located in the field. In this 
manner all fruit, unsorted, is truck or tractor delivered to a central shedlike depot where it is 
manually sorted before proceeding to the packing plant. It is doubtful if either system will 
ever dominate but refinements and improvements are bound to come and the day will also 
come when even fresh market tomatoes will be machine harvested. 

SNAP BEANS and PEAS are two vine vegetables which were among the very first crops 
to succumb almost completely to the mechanical picker. Although they were hand 
operated, the first pea harvesters entered U.S, fields around the mid 1880’s and the basic 
principal has changed little over the years. Of course, new materials, structural modifications 
and motorization have continued to improve the efficiency and yield; the hand picked pea is 
fast becommg a rarity. 

The history of bean harvesting parallels that of peas although the main surge toward 
full mechanization began to gather momentum only twenty-five years ago. The original 
engineering design has likewise chEUiged little over the years and the same basic principal is 
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built into all nnodels; the result is that the crop is 100% machine harvested. Here the only 
opportunity for improved efficiency and yield depends on improving cultural practices to 
increase plant density and plant yield. 

The POTATO is the highest volume vegetable crop produced in the U.S. and is the 
main staple on the national table. Potatoes have traditionally been a high labor consuming 
crop from planting and pre-harvest to harvest and delivery to market. Being of high weight, 
low unit value and with a high labor cost ratio, is it any wonder that over the years intense 
effort has been directed tow^ard mechanizing this crop? Although * ‘digging up a potato” 
sounds relatively simple, facts prove to the contrary; it was not until the 50’s that machines 
could actually harvest more than they destroyed. The two principal problem areas were 
underground damage and bruising. Underground damage is now minimal but bruising still 
accounts for about a fourth of the crop value being lost, either by selective rejection or by 
mEurket value depression because of quality loss. 

Looking at a potato one would consider it a pretty sturdy tuber with long storage life, 
but that is before its bruise history is known. Indications are that black spot, soft rot and 
other potato diseases axe the dLrect result of mechanical bruising which includes tumbling 
and handling. There are three fundamental systehis for harvesting potatoes and each tries to 
minimize the mistreatment of the produce. There is a machine that digs, separates and sorts 
in one continuous operation. There is another that digs and windrows the potatoes for later 
pickup. Another combination machine picks up the windrowed produce and also digs two 
rows simultaneously and mechanically sorts the total. The use of these machines accounts 
for the harvesting of almost 90% of our national crop. However, the search continues for a 
more “gentle” machine. One recent, and apparently successful innovation is to remove 
clods, stones and trash by a pneumatic lift principgQ using forced air from a motor driven 
fan. 



CARROTS and ONIONS are two more underground crops whose harvesting by 
machine has been an accepted fact fact for a number of years. The machines used utilize the 
basic design of the potato harvester with modifications and adaptations to provide for 
topping and for differing field conditions. About the only reason why carrots are not 100% 
machine harvested is that the small truck farmer supplying a local market finds it 
uneconomical to own or rent a machine for small acreage or periodic digging. Onions, oh the 
other hand, are not only much more delicate but require more handling through loading, 
storage and curing. At present, less than half of the onion hanrest is mechanized. 

SWEET CORN is a case similar to snap beans and peas, It is a crop that seem^U to lend 
itself to early efforts at mechanization and by the late 40' s a good portion of corn for 
processing was being mechanically picked. Today we can say that 100% of the cannery 
destined corn is mechanically harvested; employing mostly two-row tractor drawn units that 
replace approximately fifteen hemd pickers. 

Mechanical harvesting of sweet com for the fresh market did not gain any significant 
acceptance until the late 60%. Prior to this time rejects had been tod high due to mechanical 
injury to the produce in spite of the protective husks. However, when statistics showed that 
the one-third of the com crop that went to market was worth half of the total crop value 
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and when the suitable labor supply began declining while other costs increased, it was time 
to renew efforts to perfect a machine for fresh market produce. This was done, and now 
30% of market sweet corn is pulled by machines. There is also an in-between method for 
sending quality produce to market; it consists of hand pulling the corn which is then passed 
to a mobile packing shed where the corn is inspected, trimmed and crate packed for rapid 
transfer to the precooler. 

LETTUCE, CABBAGE and CELERY are three crops that are often associated together 
as being kindred in nature and behavior, but in reality they are quite dissimilar. They do 
have in common a relatively high unit value and also a high harvesting cost. Relative value, 
for the sake of comparison, shows that one acre of lettuce has more market value than six 
acres of sweet corn and other figures show that labor, in the case of cabbage, accounts for 
25% of the total production cost which is very high indeed. In all three crops the incentive 
for mechanization has been high labor cost. This is due principally to low labor productivity 
which can be blamed on time lost in fruit selection and time lost in trimming. Selection 
before cutting is not simply a visual decision but involves a physical determination as 
well-^this a human can do better than a machine. Thus utilizing manual labor permits 
picking at optimum value and market acceptation and also permits overpicking as maturity 
is reached. In spite of some successes, we can say for the present that mechanization of 
these crops is in reality the use of harvesting “aids’' consisting of mobile conveyers and 
riding platforms where a part of the -crew selects and cuts while others trim and pack. This 
system of field trimming has the added advantage that trash can be mulched into the soil 
instead of creating a disposal problem at a packii^g shed. 

Machines have been designed for lettuce to select heads on a basis of size and firmness 
(some by applying a selection force on the sides of the heads and others applying the force 
on the top) and the machine “decides” which heads to cut and which to leave. Needless to 
say, the inherent difficulties in machine design and performance are indeed formidable. 
Cabbage presents the same multiple problems with the added disadvantage that the head, 
being more compact and brittle, is prone to crack or shatter. Celery, on the other hand, 
appears to have a better mechanization potential for these re^ons: 1) markets accept range 
of sizes, no need for selection; 2) all stalks eure cut at pround level, no need for knife 
positioning; 3) grows to fairly uniform height and top can be used for grasping without 
affecting the marketable portion; 4) protection afforded by the outside petioles. Several 
successful celery harvesters are in operation in Florida and Carifomia. 

However, for the value and cost reasons stated above plus the added fact that these 
crops have built in protection from their outer leaves against rough handling, design and 
development continues the challenge is great. Some say that if dependable machines are 
not forthcoming shortly that these crops may eventually price themselves out of the 
consumer m^ket. Here again the answer may lie with the horticulturist and his ability to 
produce plants of uniform size and uniform maturity rates permitting once-over, total crop 
cutting thus eliminating the costly manual selection process. In conjunction with a staggered 
planting pro^am, in accord with market demand, this would guarantee that the fresh 
market would aiways have “fresh” produce. 
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CUCUMBERS is a crop of particular interest in that it is a ground vine with a high 
harvest cost to value ratio and further, that present mechanical design is a direct reversal to 
that used in the early machines. The Heinz Company, as early as 1945, started examining 
the possibility of replacing the manual picker with a mechanical device and by the beginning 
of the 60*s several types of machines were available. All of these weie “multiple” harvesters 
designed to lift the free ends of the vine and remove the marketable fruit thus permitting 
multiple over-picks during the season as the vine’s productivity was supposedly unimpaired. 
Regardless of refinements and innovations the basic problems of the multiple harvester 
(plant damage, low yield, declining productivity, etc.) seemed insoluble and brought about a 
re-evaluation of the harvesting technique which resulted in a new look at the concept of 
“once-over“ harvesting timed to provide optimum yield. 

The strongest argument in favor of the once-over harvester was based on a fact unique 
to cucumbers, all sizes are useful and all sizes can be harvested at the same time. Uniform 
maturity is unimportant, field selection is unnecessary and size sorting from gherkin to 
grande can be done at the processing plant. In the last five years the performance of 
once-over machines has been adequately demonstrated (however, some manufacturers 
continue trying to improve their multiple machines). Here again credit must be given the 
horticulturist for developing improved high yield varieties suitable for a single harvest. If the 
marketable yield per plant can be increased to satisfy the economics of total machine 
harvesting it is entirely possible that future field work will consist only of pre-harvest 
activities. 

This has been merely a sampling of vegetable crops where mechanization has made its 
mark; there are many more. It is safe to say that every known commercial vegetable crop 
has been considered for a mechanical harvester or a harvesting aid and work and research 
will continue on those crops that have mat the basic feasibility criteria, you can expect some 
surprises. At the end of this chapter illustrations will be shown of some commercially 
produced harvesters. 

Fruits and Nuts: 



Traditionally fruit has been harvested by hamd picking, generally using large crews of 
laborers in the orchards as ripening time for most fruits is of short duration and overripe 
losses should be avoided. The nature of the work in hand picking fruit tends to oppose high 
worker productivity as time is lost in ladder positioning, searching for fruit on low yield 
trees, cmrying the fruit to gathering Meas, etc. Hence, harvesting costs are high, ranging 
from 30 to 60% of total production costs (even as high as 75% for fresh m«ket bound 
strawberries). 

With labor costs high and predicted to go higher, coupled with decreasing labor 
availability and the need to improve the competitive position of the industry we have some 
very strong feasibility factors in favor of mechanization. For these reasons considerable 
effort has been expended in recent yesurs to mechanize the fruit harvests and during the last 
decade more research and development progress has been made than In all previous history. 
However, as has been mentioned, the technolo^ in developing fruit and nut harvesting 
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machinery has lagged far behind that for vegetables (see comparative table, page 14) and it 
seems that in all problem areas the problems involving fruit harvesting are more difficult to 
resolve. For the present, success has been limited mostly to tart cherries, cranberries, bush 
berries and certain plums (of the total 1968 fruit tonngige less than 5% was machine 
harvested). 

It is almost impossible to generalize when considering this topic since fruit crops vary 
greatly, thus, as in the case of vegetables, it would seem preferable to review or discuss the 
present status and future possibilities of a few individual crops classified as fruits. 

CHERRIES: The Tart Cherry, although subject to easy bruising, is ideally adapted to 
mechanical harvesting and last year almost 75% of the crop was so gathered. Being a labor 
intensive crop with a high relative picking cost to fruit value (often 50% or more) economy 
demanded urgent mechanization. The system, which has proven successful from the 
beginning, us^s the "‘shake and catch” method combined with self propelled frames that 
convey the fruit to palletized cold water tanks for transport to the plant for processing. The 
trees are trained and pruned to facilitate easy attachment of the limb shakers and to remove 
limbs that might cause impact bruising if left in the path of the fruit falling into the 
catchers. Apparently the sought after goal has been reached, according to a cost study made 
in Michigan which produces 65% of the national crop, since it shows that one man with a 
machine does the work of thirty-five hand pickers and the h^vesting cost has been reduced 
from 4 to 1.5 cents per pound. It appears that the only limitations on this method would be 
terrain physical factors. 

Sweet Cherries are quite another thing. First of all, almost half of the produce is sold 
fresh (compared to the tart variety which is practically all processed) and the rest is brined 
or canned. The fresh market crop must be riiature and with the stems attached whereas 
cherries for brining should not reach maturity and be without stems plus the fact that sweet 
cherries do not lend themselves to water handling and flaming because of excessive bruising 
and subsequent discoloration. Another unavoidable problem is the many sweet cherry 
varieties all with different ch^acteristics and a different disposition toward mechanization. 
These are some of the reasons contributing to the fact that a bare 5% of this crop is 
mechanically haurvested and the figure is not likely to increase. 

CRANBERRIES, produced principally in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, are harvested 
by two methods~both mechanical. Dry picking uses scoops with comb-like tines which pass 
through the vines below the beiries and strip them off. This method is preferred for the 
fresh market (20% of total production) because of less bruising and better keeping quality. 
Water picking (raking) is done in a flooded bog by stripping the berries or by knocking the 
berries off by using a giant “egg beater.” The water acts as a transport medium and the 
berries are floated to gathering areas. Most water picked berries aue destined for processing. 
Although not true mechanization, in the context we have been using, these machines 
nevertheless affect a considerable savings to the grower and at present harvest over 50% of 
the national crop. 
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BUSH and CANE BERRIES: The Low Bush blueberries (wild) and High Bush 
blueberries (cultivated) are not brothers, rather more like cousins. The wild blueberry has 
been raked or combed for the last century and although mechanical harvesting has been 
tried it has met with little success due to rough terrain, lack of plant uniformity and 
excessive weed growth. It is thought that if the wild blueberry industry is to remain 
competitive it will have to be “domesticated” which means variety development for plant 
uniformity and better yield as well as being cultivated and supervised. V/hen this occurs 
there will be little to distinguish between low and high bush blueberries. At present 
however, the high bush crop is virtually all machine picked using portable vibrators and 
straddle-row continuous harvesters. 

Cane Bewies, or brambles, include blackberries, raspberries, currents, etc., and together 
form the major portion of the total bush produced berry crop. The urgency for 
mechanization is quickly understood when one realizes that each hand picked berry requires 
a minimum of two hand movements. The last decade - has therefore seen extensive 
engineering advances and horticultural research with the result that 30% of the harvest is 
now mechanized. It is agreed that the mechanical design of these beriy pickers is 
satisfactory; so increasing this percentage will depend on advances in plant training and 
development toward firmer fruits, uniform maturity and easy abscission when ripe. 

APPLES, in their many varieties, are of great Interest to the exponents of mechanic^ 
harvesting mainly because the national tonnage is an amazing 130 million bushels which is 
almost twice the national peach harvest. Heretofore all apples have been hand picked and 
the average harvesting cost has amounted to 40% of the total production cost, 80% of which 
was for picking labor. These percentages and the total tonnage presented an interpting 
economic challenge for mechanization which becomes even more interesting when figures 
show that in the last twenty years apples for fresh market (by necessity hand picked) have 
decreased from 70% to barely 50% of the total crop. Here again, quality and price are 
inversely related to bruising but since processors are less concerned with bruising, it follows 
that as processor consumption increases so will mechanization. Despite the interest however, 
a meager 3% of the crop is actually mechanically harvested which points up the need for 
further work on planting patterns and tree training and further investigation into “apple 
economics.” 

DECIDUOUS fruits, taken as a group, have resisted mechanization because of the same 
shortcoming, bruising; although some progress has been made with plums and cling peaches. 
The most delicate fruit of this group, the most susceptible to bruising, are PEARS. Pear 
bruises penetrate deeply into the fruit and the de^k discoloration cannot be effectively 
removed even by cooking or processing, and 60% of the crop is processed by one method or 
another. In addition, the upright structure of the pear tree does not lend itself to shake and 
catch; hence present effort has been to create high yield trees planted in hedgerow fashion 
(tree-wall) which is resulting in increases in hand pick productivity of up to 50%. 
Mechanization for pears is highly unlikely. 

The PEACH is the deciduoiis fruit of latest national tonnage and highest value, and 
since 40% of the crop is processed attempts at mechanization were started as early m the 
mid 60’s. Work began on cling peaches and at first the fruit loss due to cull out injury 
averaged a discouraging 30% over that of hand picking. Later, using modified prune 
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harvesting equipment with padded catchers and decelerator strips reduced this figure to 
15%, which was still unsatisfactory. The next approach was in the direction of tree 
modification by pruning and removing interior branches to reduce bruising — but this 
reduced yield. Then in the late 60’s a new tree form (a weeping branch canopy) was 
dr /sloped which allows a relative free fall for the fruit, but even with this partial 
breakthrough the economics are still not convincing as less than 5% of the crop was 
mechanically harvested last year. It should be stated, however, that clings present a more 
encouraging future for mechanization than other deciduous fruits. Freestone peaches have 
practically no potential for mechanization. Some deterring factors of importance are: 
two-thirds of the crop is fresh market bound, the fruit is very bruise prone and extended 
uneven ripening period requiring several over-picks. 

APRICOTS, which fall into this same grouping, likewise have little mechanization 
potential despite it being a firm, sturdy fruit of more than expected bruise resistance. The 
principal problem is that apricots have an extended ripening period and this variability in 
fruit maturity means excessive losses due to rejected underripes if standard shake and catch 
procedures big used. Apricots are not a popular fresh market item (90% are processed) so if 
and when the uniform maturity problem is solved mechanization should advance rapidly. In 
the meantime only 3% of the crop is harvested by machine. 

The last member of this group to be considered is the PLUM, There are three different 
VEirieties of plums grown in the U.S, and their individual characteristics require that they be 
treated separately. California produces almost 75% of the national plum tonnage from a 
French variety having a high enough sugar content to permit drying to produce prunes. 
Virtually the entire crop is converted into prunes and since bruising plays no role in the 
quality of the end product, 86% of the crop is harvested mechanically and the rest is ground 
pick-ups preceding the shakers. Another 16% of the total crop (also grown in California is 
the Japanese plum which is a tender skin, large fruit variety destined for fresh market 
consumption. There has been no attempt to mechanize this crop, but as in the case of pears 
manual picking productivity has been improved by hedgerow and tree-wall plantings which 
readily adapt to platform operations. The third variety, the Italian purple plum, is a 
northern crop representing about 10% of the national tonnage of which half is sold fresh, 
30% is canned and 20% is dried. The fruit for these last two categories is usually contracted 
to the larger orchards by processors and is almost entirely machine harvested. 

CITRUS fruits make up another family group and the one under the most relentless 
attack from the mechanizationists. The huge crop volume (400 million boxes a year) worth 
over 800 million dollMS, the fact that picking labor costs consistently amount to over 80% 
of harvesting costs and that during the last decade the labor cost per unit of production has 
increased over 70%, are all good reasons why mechanizing citrus harvests has such a high 
priority. Florida is first in production (with 70% of the national tonnage) almost all of 
which is processed into juice, California, second In production, sends % of its fruit to the 
fresh market while Texas and Arizona divided their production equally between fresh and 
process sales. 

From the above it is understandable that most of the development work in mass 
removal systems is taking place in Florida. The problems involved in citrus mechanization 
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are the classic ones we have already discussed and with these additions: ripe fruit is difficult 
to “shake” off as the stems do not easily snap and yet the same action will snap off green, 
underripe fruit; also, being a crop grown in a temperate zone the picking season will extend 
to as long as eight months with budding fruit, immature and ripe fruit on the tree at the 
same time. Field testing continues in Florida (processors can tolerate some fruit bruising 
which the fresh market cannot) and the Florida Industrial Commission has just finished a 
three year statistical survey of the economic and manpower aspects of mechanical harvesting 
in citrus and concludes that no appreciable amount of mechanization will occur until after 
the mid-70’s, and that fresh market fruit will continue to be hand picked indefinitely. 

Yearly GRAPE crops in the U.S. amount to more than 3.6 million tons, 90% of which 
is produced in California. One-half of the California crop is crushed for wine, one-third is 
dried for raisins and the remainder is carefully selected for table consumption. Hand 
harvesting of grapes is labor intensive and slow therefore expensive, costing from $30 to $60 
a ton. When this cost is added to the fact that more than 80% of the total national harvest is 
processed (where visual appearance and berry damage are not too important) the two 
considerations point to a high feasibility for mechanization. The challenge was a strong one 
but the conquest has not been easy, due mainly to the number of different grape varieties 
and the different trellising and pruning practices in vineyard management. 

The second most important grape growing area is around the Great Lakes and 
particularly New York state, whose Agricultural Experiment Station started mechanical 
research in 1967. Although this was five years after California stai-ted experimenting, the 
New York success is far more noteworthy than that experienced on the West Coast. There 
are two main reasons why New York has taken the lead (even though their tonnage is less 
than 5% of that in California) which are; 1) most of New York’s production is of one 
variety Concord, of which almost all is processed, and, 2) research was based on the premise 
that the crop would have to adapt to the machine. Thus after ten years of horticultural 
pampering and cajoling the eastern grape industry has developed a uniform trellising system 
and high yield vines with controlled ripening zones which permits straddle type machines 
with a stroking mechanism to shake off and gather the grape berries. Last season 60% of the 
New York process grapes were mechanically harvested and California is accelerating i s 
program toward cultural uniformity; so before long it should be able to increase its 
mechanically harvested tonnage. The initial economic studies in New York placed the 
cost-per-ton for mechanical harvesting at $20. Imagine the total savings if California could 
equal that figure— and imagine the worker displacement! 

All commercial STRAWBERRY acreage is presently hand picked and almost 70% of 
the production is sent to the fresh market. HarvecTing costs may account for one-half to 
three-fourths of total production costs which would indicate economic feasibility for 
mechanization but adverse factors have virtually pigeon holed all mechanical projects. 
Prototype stripper or comb “once-over” harvesters show a 40% loss in yield due to 
immature fruit and also approximately 40% of the mature fruit must be shunted to low 
value processing because of excessive bruising. Mechanization may adapt itself to areas with 
short harvest periods and more uniform maturity but in California and Florida where high 
yields are obtained by overpicking for several months, chances of mechanization are slim. 
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Since about 1960 tree NUTS are being mechanically shaken from the trees instead of 
using long poles to manually knock them off. Since that date development in the nut 
industry has consisted of improved gathering machines and techniques. This means soil 
preparation in the orchards, then windrowing and then mechanical pick up and trash 
removal. Some nut crops can be gathered without being windrowed by using a revolving 
drum (on the front of the tractor or vehicle) with rubber fingers which deposits the nuts on 
a screen where they are then separated from the clods by means of shaking and forced air. 
Of the principai nut crops, some sort of mechanization is involved in 76% of the harvesting. 

As was true of the section on vegetables, this coverage on fruits and nuts is by no 
means complete but should give the reader an appreciation of what has been done and an 
insight of what to expect in fruit mechanization for the future. 

From the following comparison table of present and projected percentages of 
mechanization to total harvest, we see that the potential for increased vegetable 
mechanization is small as well over fifty percent of the total harvest is already mechanized, 
however the probability of increased mechanization is foreseen as being good. On the other 
hand fruits have a large margin for mechanization growth but, as we have discussed^ inherent 
problems throughout the fruit family will always prevent any substantial increase in 
mechanical harvesting. Exceptions to this are wine grapes, cling peaches and cherries as the 
horticultural techniques and the machine designs have already been established and proven 
for these crops. 

Although we will not treat in detail on the manpower implications of mechanization 
until next year, the chart on the total man=hour requirements illustrates the aggregate effect 
of mechanization on future labor demands in both fruits and vegetables. It is interesting to 
note that the total labor to “produce’* is projected to decrease 12% by 1975 but that the 
labor to “harvest” (where the effect of mechanization is felt) will decrease by 21%=^nd as 
would be expected, this decrease is noticeably more conspicuous in vegetables than in fruit. 
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PERCENTAGE OF VEGETABLES AND FRUITS & NUTS MACHINE 
HARVESTED IN 1968 AND PROJECTIONS FOR 197B 





Percentage 


Percentage 






Machine Harvested 


Machine Harvested 




VEGETABLES 


1968 


1975 


1968 


1975 


FRUITS & NUTS 


All Vegetables 


66 


75 


2 


17* 


All Fruits & Nuts: 


Fresh 


52 


70 








Process 


73 


93 


0 


10 


Oranges 


Tomatoes 


44 


70 


— 


10 


Grapefruit 


Fresh 


0 


30 








Process 


66 


90 


0 


0 


Lemons 


Sweet Corn 


78 


93 


5 


42 


Grapes 


Fresh 


30 


75 


— 


50 


Wine 


Process 


100 


100 


— 


0 


Table 


Snap Beans 


79 


100 


0 


5 


Apples 


Fresh 


30 


100 


0 


0 


Fresh 


Process 


100 


100 


1 


10 


Process 


Potatoes 


85 


97 


3 


41 


Peaches 








6 


60 


Cling 


Lettuce 


0 


50 




5 


Others 


Onions 


36 


70 


28 


75 


Cherries 








60 


95 


Tart 


Cabbage 


1 


50 


2 


50 


Sweet 


Cinrots 


95 


100 


0 


7 


Pears 


Cucumbers 


8 


55 


0 


10 


Strawberries 


Peas 


99 


109 


2 


20 


Apricots 


Sweet Potatoes 


70 


90 


5 


20 


Pecans 



Man— Machine Ratio 



From Tomatoes at 3/1 
to Snap Beans at 260/1 



From Pears at 2/1 
to Cherries at 35/1 



(♦Mechanical harvesting of all fruit for the fresh market is less than 
.5% of the total and will no doubt remain at that figure.) 
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Total Man-Hours Required to Produce Fruits and Vegetables, 
1964-68 Annual Averages and 1975 Projections 



Million hours 
7B0 




1964-68 1976 196A68 1975 

TOTAL LABOR HARVEST ONLY 




28 . 
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This self-propelled pecan hawester is manufactured This is a portable pecan cleaner made by Bowie 

here in Texas by Bowie Industries, Pecans are lifted Industries that can operate on electric or gasoline 

to the conveyor by a rubber fingered drum. Capacity: driven motors. Three operators can process 3,000 lbs. 

10,000 lbs of nuts per day. qJ ulggn pgj 
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ALIEN LABOR AND IMMIGRATION 



A. AUENT LABOR: 

The fact that the United States actually “is” is the direct result of immigration. From 
the very beginning the causes for immigration were many and varied but regardless of the 
motivating cause, a consideration of work and employment invariably played an important 
role in the emipfant*s decision to come to the New World. America’s growth pattern, once 
established, required workers in increasing numbers to labor in the fields, work the mines 
and industry and to build railroads. This may have been the birth of the labor recruiter, the 
selling of job opportunities for a profit. So it was that over one hundred years ago labor 
consumers and recruiters, using advertising and various other inducemente, began bringing 
unskilled peasant workers &om Eastern Europe to our shores. Although it is recognized that 
many aliens came over of their ovi n volition the p'eat mass were contract workers bound by 
agreements that had to be kept. It soon became evident to the dealers in alien workers that 
by over recruiting they could cause a glut in the labor market and the resulting competition 
for the existing jobs could force w^es down which in turn resulted in more profit for the 
labor consumer. It also became evident to labor exploiters that Asia was an unlimited source 
for even cheaper labor that could always be kept in subjugation by the threat of contract 
canceUation. 

By the late 1800’s the traffic in Asian contract workers had become so intense that 
three-fourths of the labor in U.S. fields was being done by Chinese. The public alarm over 
the exploitation and the fact that the practice was getting out of hand, caused the passage of 
the Chine'^e Exclusion Act in 1882. This was foUowed shortly by the enactment in 1885 of 
the first statutory restriction on the bringing in of foreign labor and it was called the Alien 
Conteact Labor Law. From that time until this our government has maintained a continuous 
control over labor imports. 

It continued to be unlawful to introduce contract labor into the United States until the 
pronouncement of the Labor Act of 1917 which contained provisos under which contract 
workers and other inadmissible aliens could be admitted on a temporary basis at the 
discretion of the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturgdization. Also, this Act of 1917, 
for the first time, delineated the procedures for the importation of skilled and professional 
workers. The next legislative act effecting alien workers was passed in April of 1943 in an 
effort to overcome the wartime manpower diortage. This resulted in the first arrival of 
Mexican nationals and West Indians to this country for temporary employment in 
agriculture. The imskilled fama workers from Mexico were immediately known as 
“braceros” (from the Spanish word “brazos,” meaning arms) or as “nationals” and these 
names still have the same connotation. Before this special legislation expired December of 
1947 Mexico began to urge the U.S. to enact laws which would protect the bracero from 
frequent abuses and irregularities in the farm labor importation program. 
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In the meantime, to supply our farmers and growers with emergency field labor, our 
Department of Labor and the Immigration and Naturalization Service had set up recruiting 
stations in Mexico in agreement with the Mexican government. At the same time, 
responding to Mexico’s insistance, President Truman appointed a commission to study the 
problems in the bracero program. The joint efforts of this Commission and interaction with 
the Mexican government culminated in the enactment of Public Law— 78 (Braccro Act) in 
the month of July of 1951. This Bracero Program which controlled wages, working 
conditions and transportation for the Mexican nationals who came across the border to 
v/ork in our fields, was to endure fourteen yeMS. However, halfway through this period, 
when the average yearly import of braceros was over 400,000, the entries from Mexico 
began a steady decline (see Table I) and when Congress failed to renew the Act in December 
of 1964, it officially expired. It must be said, however, that despite the lack of a law or 
agreement Mexicans continued to be admitted for temporary field work empowered by 
sections 101 and 214 of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and Public Law 414 
(MacCarran-Walter Act 1952). 



Table I 



Foreign Workers Admitted for Temporary Employn^ent in U.S. Agriculture 

By Year and Nationality 



Year 


Total 


Mexican 


B.W.I’s. 


Canadians 


Oriental 


1949 


44,916 


36,346 


3,671 


6,900 




1951 


203,640 


192,000 


9,040 


2,600 




1954 


320,737 


309,033 


4,704 


7,000 




1957 


452,205 


436,049 


8,171 


7,300 


685 


1960 


334,729 


315,846 


9,810 


8,200 


863 


1963 


209,2- 3 


186,866 


12,930 


8,500 


923 


1964 


200,022 


177,736 


14,361 


7,900 


25 


1965 


35,871 


20,284 


10,917 


4,670 


0 


1966 


23,524 


8,647 


11,194 


3,683 


0 


1968 


13,323 


0 


10,723 


2,600 


0 


1969 


15.830 


0 


13.530 


2.300 


0 



Farm Labor Development, U.S. Department of Labor 



Use was made of the provisions in the immigration laws stated above which permitted a 
three year phase out of the Ijracero program and there have been no entries of 
non-immigrants from Mexico since 1968. Although having little effect on Texas or her 
migrants it should be mentioned that during this same period the other two sources of alien 
field workers (Canada and the British West Indies) remained essentially the same except for 
a low year in 1968. 
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Use of foreign contract workers remained at a low level in 1970, reporting but a small 
increase from the previous year. The slight increase in employment occurred during the 
sugarcane harvest in Florida where, for the third year in a row, the cane cutters 
outnumbered all other foreign workers in all categories. In addition to planting and 
harvesting sugarcane, the B.W.T.’s worked in the Valencia orange harvest in Florida during 
May and June for the second consecutive year and also picked apples in New England and 
the Virginias. The Canadians on the other hand, whose traditional work area is New 
England, were fewer in number last year (15% of the total) but they contributed the same 
share of work as the year before — this is shown in the second half of Table IL As far as 
future alien labor needs are concerned it is predicted that they will remain steady at about 
44,000 man-months a year which is quite a change from the 1,750,000 man=months in 1959 
at the peak of the bracero program. 



Table II 



Estimated Man=Months of Employment of Foreign Contract Workers 
by Nationality, United States 



Man-months of foreign worker employment 



Year 


Total 


Mexicans 


B.W.I.s 


Canadians 


Japanese 

Filipinos 




Thousands of man-months 






1953 


960.4 


847.8 


109.9 


2.7 


.0 


1957 


1,733,2 


1,587.9 


126.4 


9.2 


9.9 


1961 


1,278.4 


1,148.9 


102.6 


8.4 


18.4 


1965 


103.6 


26.5 


72.0 


5.1 


.0 


1966 


59.8 


12.3 


44.0 


3.6 


.0 


1967 


57.7 


7.1 


46.7 


3.8 


.0 


1968 


40.7 


.0 


39.1 


1.6 


.0 


1969 


44.0 


.0 


42.2 


1.8 


.0 



For the purpose of comparison we summarize the figures for 1968 and 1969. 

Alien Workers in the United States 



1968 



1969 



Individuals 


13,323 




15,830 




Man-Months of Work 


40,700 




44,000 




Man-Month /worker 


3.1 




2.8 






B.W.I.’s 


Can. 


B.W.I.’s 


Can. 


Individuals 


80% 


20% 


85% 


15% 


Man-Months 


96% 


4% 


96% 


4% 



ERIC 
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B. IMMIGRATION: 

In dealing with alien labor in section it was inferred that the United States is a 

nation of immi^ants and statistics abound that show the effect of the different immigration 
trends on our national make-up. Likewise statistics dramatically prove that since the time of 
our first national census in 1790, when three and a quarter million people were counted, 
immigration has undergone a snowballing effect. During the early years of our Republic 
immigration was encouraged and newcomers who would help expand the country were 
always welcome despite George Washington's recommendation that unrestricted immigra= 
tion be viewed with caution. At the time there were no Federal dispositions concerning the 
admission of aliens to this country and none were forthcoming for over one hundred years 
after the Declaration of Independence, except in 1808 when the importation of slaves was 



From 1820, when immigration records were first required by statute, to 1880 there 
were 10 million aliens who entered the U.S. as permanent residents. During a much briefer 
period, 1880 to 1920, the figure for persons admitted was 23 million. This indicates that the 
curve on the immigration graph had steepened alarmingly and immediate regulations and 
controls were imperative. Temporary legislation was enacted in 1921 and followed by an 
Act passed in May of 1924 which established a permanent system for quota allocation on 
aliens wishing to immigrate; however^ admissions from independent countries of the Western 
Hemisphere were left unrestricted except for the visa requirement. This exemption from 
national quotas continued even after the codified Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
went into effect. 

The pro's and con's concerning national quotas for Western Hemisphere countries 
echoed through the Halls of Congress for another decade until October of 1965 when an 
amendment to the Act was passed placing a numerical ceiling of 120,000 yearly on the 
whole hemisphere but making no stipulations in reference to individual countries except to 
state that no country could have more than 40,000 per year. 

In addition to the establishment of the stated quota, the responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Labor were restated under the amendment requiring him to make the following 
determinations before he can “certify'' that the prospective immigrant worker is deserving 
of a permanent visa: 1) that there are not sufficient workers available for this work who are 
“able, willing and qualified," and 2) that the employment of such aliens will not “adversely 
affect" the wages and working conditions of United States workers similarly employed. All 
occupations that the Department of Labor has for consideration are divided into three 
principal “schedules" or occupational groups and categorized as follows: 



Schedule A — Professional fields in short supply in the U.S, and which 
are certified in advance (physicians, engineers, chemists, etc.). No job 
offer or individual review by the Department of Labor is required. 

Schedule B — Low skilled occupations where a U,S. labor supply exists 
(busboys, farm workers, cook's helpers, janitors, etc.). It is extremely 
rare that applicants are issued a certification. 



prohibited. 
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Schedule C — Professionals not in Schedule A and semiprofessional and 
skilled which are generally in short supply (chefs, practical nurses, arc 
welders, machinists, draftsmen, etc.). No job offer is required BUT the 
Department of Labor will review each individual case before granting 
certification. 



So thus it is that the prospective immigrant must first make application in person to 
the Department of State (U.S, Consular Service) and if the applicant meets the criteria his 
papers are sent to the Department of Justice (Immigration and Naturalization Service) for a 
routine search to determine if there is a previous immip^ation record. If all goes well, the 
application then continues to the Department of Labor (Regional Office of Certification) 
and if certified it is returned to the original consular office where final processing may take 
from six months to a year, depending on the case backlog. In recent months processing 
seems to have speeded up as case loads are diminishing. This is explained by the fact that 
fewer Schedule B applications are being made as most unskilled workers know before hand 
that they just will not receive the necessary certification. Why waste staff time going 
through State and Justice and then getting struck out at Labor? 



Although this amendment did not become effective until PY — 1968 it should interest 
the reader to note that no abrupt change has occurred in the immigration pattern of our 
hemisphere neighbors, except in 1968. This unusually large Caribbean figure will be 
explained in a subsequent note. 



TABLE III 



Immigrants Admitted from the Western Hemisphere, 1964-69 



Year Ending 
June 30 


Total 


Canada 


Mexico 


Central 

America 


Caribbean 


South 

America 


1964 


143,603 


38,074 


32,967 


11,500 


29,960 


31,102 


1965 


157,264 


38,327 


37,969 


12,423 


37,583 


30,962 


1966 


152,819 


28,358 


46,163 


9,658 


43,804 


26,836 


1967 


156,312 


23,442 


42,371 


8,709 


66,273 


16,617 


1968 


249,814 


27,662 


43,563 


10,862 


145,751* 


21,976 


1969 


166,220 


18,582 


44,623 


9,692 


59,395 


23,928 



^Since the Cuban revolution somewhat over a decade ago, the United States has 
played host to many thousands of Cubans seeking refuge. These refugees were 
^•paroled'’ into this country, which meant that they could stay here but they had 
no recognized immigration status. The majority of the Cubans appeared to be in 
no hurry to apply officially for immigration status (nor was Uncle Sam prodding 
them) as most of them hoped and confidently expected that they would soon be 
returning to their island home. 
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As the years passed this hope faded. The Cuban children were getting used to 
our society and adopting American ways. At the same time the parents began 
expressing the desire to earn their own way by using their own talents and not 
have to depend on outside help. However, in order to take a job or exercise a 
profession they often found that they needed to be eitht r permanent residents or 
citizens of the United States— as parolees they could not be either. 

Thus it was that the Congress, recognizing the situation and seeing the need 
for the refugees to become self-sufficient, enacted Public Law 89—732 which 
became effective November 2, 1966 making it possible for qualified Cubans to 
become permanent residents. By the end of FY 1967 the I&NS had received 
41,000 applications and had made 25,700 adjudications. For FY— 1968 the 
serviee received 82,600 applications and that year 95,700 were adjudicated, 
which, along with the normal case load accounts for the abnormally high figure 
for the year as shown in Table III. In 1969 applications were down to 23,450 and 
of these only 7,300 were adjudicated so it would appear that those who wished to 
get their long pending immigration status regulated did so in this two year period 
and the Cuban situation is again almost normal. 

Again excepting 1968, it is interesting to note the shift in the percent of total for the 
three principal immigration areas in the hemisphere for the first and last years of Table III. 





Canada 


Mexico 


Caribbean 


Total 


1964 


27% 


23% 


21% 


71% 


1969 


12% 


29% 


38% 


79% 



Thus we see that Mexico and the Caribbean have taken up the slack from Canada as 
well as decreases in Central and South American admissions. The observation should be 
made that the notable increases in Mexico and Caribbean immigrants receiving permanent 
visas are almost entirely in the occupation of live-in domestic servant; over 75% of the 
working immigrants from these areas were admitted for this type of work. This is the result 
of putting into function the Secretary of Labor’s first prerequisite of “able and willing (see 
page 4) since it appears that not enough citizens are “willing” to be household servants 
doing menial work and earning little. 

When it is stated that each year the total of worldwide legal immigrants entering the 
United States is over 350,000 (46% from the Western Hemisphere) is is more than a little 
startling. Who are these people? How are they to be accommodated? What work will they 
do? Fear that they might displace some of us is hard to dispel. However, despite the 
fifighteningly large figure the effect of these entries has in reality been less than would be 
expected because more than half of them are “housewives, children and others with no 
occupation.” The number and percentage of immigrants entering different occupational 
groups is shown in Table IV (on the opposite page) which also permits a comparison of a 
five year average with the year 1969. It is readily apparent that there is no significant 
change, percentagewise, in the basic make-up of the immigrant influx from year to year. 
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Immigrants Admitted and Major Occupation Group, Worldwide 

Fiscal Yeaxs 1966-1969 





Total 




Total 






5 Years 


% 


1969 


% 


MAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP: 










Professional, Technical & kindred 


189,214 


10.5 


39,980 


11.1 


Farmers and Farm Mans^ers 


14,490 


.8 


3,690 


1.0 


Managers, Officials and Owners 


36,829 


2.1 


5,556 


1.5 


Clerical, Sales & kindred 


119,020 


6.6 


17,692 


6.0 


Craftsmen, Foremen 


108,670 


6,1 


26,678 


7.6 


Operative & kindred 


88,512 


5.0 


16,588 


4.6 


Private Household Workers 


79,911 


4.5 


16,822 


4.7 


Other Service Workers 


60,988 


3.4 


10,461 


2.9 


Farm Laborers and Foremen 


23,368 


1.3 


5,224 


1.5 


Laborers, except farm and mine 
Housewives, Children and others 


55,961 


3.1 


16,062 


3.6 


with no occupation 


953,247 


53.0 


190,684 


53.2 


Unknown or not reported 


64,636 


3.6 


12,142 


3.4 




1,794,736 


100.0 


358,679 


100.0 



U.S.I.&N.S. 



Relating immigration to Texas, the I&NS records show that the yearly average of 
immigrants admitted to Texas over the last decade is 16,300 (75% of which come in from 
Mexico) which amounts to five percent of the national total and places the state sixth in a 
list headed by New York. Of these, roughly 2,500 are certified within the limits of 
Schedules *-A’' and '"O’" and the remainder is made up of accompanying or joining family 
and ‘‘domestics.” Regarding Mexicans, the advise from the I&NS is that no certifications are 
being granted under Schedule “B” (except for servants) and that no longer are unskilled 
farm worker applications being processed. 

C. COMMUTERS: 

In former reports we have written at len^h on commuters, their origin and status, and 
also on some of the effects of the commuter system on border economics and work balance. 
At this time we will present a brief review, some additional statistics and a few comments on 
what is being said and done. A “commuter” is just what the word implies; a person living in 
a contiguous country who commutes to his place of employment in the U.S. This cim be a 
matter of daily entries or intermittent crossings as there are no regulations concerning the 
type of work performed or whether or not it must be continuous. Like all immigrants, the 
commuter must have applied for an immigrant visa in accord with the regulations of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act as we discussed in the previous section. When the alien 
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registration receipt card. Form — 151, is issued the applicant has been lawfully accorded the 
privilege of permanent residence in the United States and becomes a "green carder, 
referring to the color of the original I~151 cards. Although the green carder, by law, is given 
the right of residence anywhere in our country he is not obligated to become a resident if he 
does not choose to; thus the creation of the alien commuter. This same freedom of choice 
created our citizen commuters as well. 

The Alien Address Regulation requires all aliens to register during the month of 
January of each year (last year 3.6 million green carders registered) and the records show 
that over a million are from our common border neighbors. There were 702,000 Mexican 
and 382,000 Canadians and of the Mexicans 80% are concentrated in two states, California 
(369,600) and Texas (199,000). The Canadian figure shows a slight decrease from the 
previous year but the Mexican total, despite the labor certification requirement, is a 33,000 
increase over two years ago. These new alien entries from Mexico however, are principally 
from the “immediate relatives” category and are to be considered as joining with family. 

As stated, green carders are allowed to live where they wish and work at whatever they 
care to, but if they choose to “live over there and work over here” they automatically take 
on commuter status. An alien is entitled to commuter status if he has a permanent and 
stable job and he is deemed to have abandoned this status if he is out of work for more than 
six months. However, the “permanent and stable” requirement is seldom exercised, in order 
to accommodate ap'icultural workers whose employment by nature is seasonal and 
Intermittant. This is precisely the unskilled worker group that is of greatest concern to 
Texas and her border areas. 

As there is no average or typical green carder there is, likewise, no average or typical 
commuter. Some of them work at menial tasks, others have foreman or administrative jobs, 
while still others own their own businesses; however, the one endeavor on the Mexican 
border that involves more commuters than any other (42%) is unskilled farm work. These 
agricultural commuters sure in direct competition with our border field workers and with our 
migrants when they return to home base and seek seasonal .work. Of equal importance with 
job competition and depressed wages is the fact that this particulEu: group of commuters 
makes no contribution to this country’s economy or the maintenance of its services and 
guarantees except small income tax and Social Security payments, IP they are withheld by 
their employers. This situation, which is held by many as basically unfair, has recently 
intensified public Interest and scrutiny which has aroused vociferous opposition to the 
commuter system by organized labor, government officials and our border town residents. 

To better evaluate the present day impact of the commuter program, with particular 
reference to Texas, perhaps we should first analyze some of the information for the entire 
Mexican border as furnished by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. The four 
principal occupational roupings are shown in Table V and it is readily apparent that Texas 
differs widely with the averages for the entire border (i.e,, 63% of California commuters are 
in agriculture compared to 18% in Texas) as well as between sectors of her own border. As 
would be expected the Lower Valley employs more commuters in farm work than any other 
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Commuter Workers by Occupation, U.S. -Mexico Border 

Sales & Building 





Agri. 


Service 


Industry 


Trade 


Complete Border 


42% 


33% 


17% 


8% 


El Paso=Brownsville 


18% 


47% 


22% 


13% 


Del Rio-Brownsville 


24% 


49% 


16% 


11% 


Roma-Brownsville 


26% 


35% 


27% 


12% 



area of the border. The citizen/alien ratio also varies widely (from a low of 13% in San Luis, 
Arizona to a high of 55% in Hidalgo, Texas) as is shown by the following figures of a 
one-day count by the I&NS on Janu^y 17, 1966 of total commuter workers residing in 
Mexico and entering the U.S. for work that day: 




Aliens 


Citizens 


% Citizens 


Entire border 


42,580 


17,660 


29,0% 


Texas border 


19,417 


11,106 


36.5% 



Commuter figures, as the above, are only indicative as accurate statistical data are 
almost impossible to obtain because of so many variables. Being aware of this the I&NS 
makes no attempt to maintain statistics current, rather it takes occasional counts and spot 
checks to look for occupational changes and other trends. Among the things learned from 
these counts and checks are the following: 

a) 80% of all comuters ^e from Mexico 

b) The breakout is: 48% to Texas, 39% to California and 13% to Arizona 

c) 60% of all commuters to Texas cross at El Paso 

d) The ratio farm jobs/total jobs varies from a high of 93% at Yuma and 89% at 
Calexico to a low of 12% at El Paso and Laredo 

Something else interesting that came out of the I&NS survey data was that of all of the 
alien commuters in agriculture crossing the Texas border, 48% of them had done migratory 
farm work in different areas of the U,S, the previous season and then returned to their 
homes in Mexico to continue the commuting routine. Add to this an undetermined number 
of agricultural green carders who live in Mexico’s interior (thus cannot be considered 
commuters) and also cross over for seasonal migratory harvest work and the resulting sum 
means formidable job competition for our Texas resident mi^ants. This competition for 
migratory work is true not only in out of state areas, but also within Texas which then 
directly suffects our intrastate farm workers and the situation becomes more acute as overall 
job opportunities in agriculture continue to decline. 
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From the foregoing we are aware of some of the adverse effects of the commuter 
system; now, what is to be done about it— if anything? It would be assumed, since vve are 
concerned with work availability and jobs, that the Department of Labor could modify or 
eliminate the system but in reality the matter falls under the purview of the Department of 
Justice and requires congressional action to effect any changes. This being the case, the 
government officials who prepare legislation and sit on committees concerned with this 
subject have been deluged with suggestions and recommendations, among which the 
following are most prominent: 

1) Leave the present system alone but eliminate the acquisition of new 
commuter status in the future. By preventing any new immigrants from joining 
the commuter ranks this group would then gradually decrease by attrition, job 
loss and decisions to establish residence in the United States, 

2) Termination of the system on a fixed date which would provide adequate 
time lapse to permit the commuters to establish themselves and families in the 
U,S. and couple this with an immediate prohibition of issuance of new commuter 
cards. Regardless if the deadline is set 4-6 years from now, massive aid and 
assistance would be needed by the communities absorbing the heavy influx since 
it is felt that most job holding immigrants would across the border if required to 
.do so. 

3) Immediate termination of the system and let the chips fall where they 
may. Little serious consideration is given this suggestion as the social and 
economic disruptions, both personal and governmental, would be intolerable, 

4) Require that all commuters who acquired their status before 1966 be 

reprocessed for certification, and further require that adl certified . card holders 
undergo '-certification periodically, say every two years. If the commuter 
fears the risk of re certification he may opt to take up permanent residence in the 
U.S. This suggestion, although aimed at the same goal, falls between 2J and 3). . 

5) Set up the procedure for re-certification as in 4) but in conjunction with 
it devise a new "^‘non-immigrant” permit, with its respective ID card, to be issued 
for a specific period and a specific type of work. This permit would be granted 
only in cases when there are not sufficient U-S. workers ‘^available who are able, 
willing and qualified’* as determined by the Department of Labor. Stipulations for 
permit renewal should be included. Essentially this would be a temporary work 
permit with no immigration tie-in. 

There are many more ideas and suggestions of how to deal with this problem, and deal 
with it we must if the alien commuter depresses wages and takes work away from our own 
citizens. It is our understanding that bills are being introduced in the current Congress to 
modify the present commuter system. It is to be hoped that before any bill be enacted into 
law that full recognition be given to resultant economic and social disruptions that could 
occur in Mexico and Canada, as well as in the United States. 
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In this last section of the group we want to discuss the most pernicious of all border 
problems; illegal entry of Mexican nationals. Unlawful crossing of the border in search of 
work is the basic catalyst that produces almost all border ills. The root cause, of course, for 
all problems along the entire Mexican border is the great disparity in the standards of living 
between the two countries. The population explosion in Mexican border cities, unbelievably 
high unemployment, memories of bracero earnings, wages five times higher over here, and 
just plain economic desperation are some of the motivating stimuli that prompt the Mexican 
(88% male) to jump the border. The increasing economic pressure plus the fact that present 
regulations make it virtually impossible for the common worker to enter legally has caused 
the number of illegal entries to literally skyrocket in recent years. 

It is not likely that the flood tide of "^wetbacks"" can be stemmed, much less caused to 
ebb, unless some drastic and costly control measures are taken immediately. There is no 
time to quibble over how much controls might cost, instead this is a time for action and 
concerted effort if we are to maintain domestic order and respect for our laws. A crash 
program for training additional staff and officers and the passage of enforceable laws to aid 
the I&NS are needed and should have high priority within the administration. And those 
considering how and what should be legislated should not overlook the two most important 
factors in this onerous problem; the alien has nothing to lose if caught, nor does the 
employer who hires him before he is caught. 



During FY — 1969, I&NS officers apprehended a total of 283,557 deportable aliens— 
increase of 34% over the previous year — of which 201,636$ or 72%, were Mexicans. The 
Mexican figure for last year was 277,000 which amounted to an incredible 90% of the world 
total. The following yearly totals of deportable Mexicans apprehended show with alarming 
clarity the trend we are facing. 



1964— 42,000 

1967 — 110,000 

1968 -151,700 

1969 — 201,000 

1970 — 277,000 

The Service designates two categories of Ulegal entries; “surreptitious’’ (wetbacks, 
border jumpers, smugglers, etc.) and “sill others” (overstaying, entry by fraud, criminal 
conviction, etc.). It is interesting to note that of the world wide total of suanreptitious illegal 
entries 97% were made by Mexicans. To better visualize what is taking place on the Mexican 
scene, the graph on the following pages makes it clear that while “all others” remain 
essentially the same the “surreptitious” shows more than a 100% increase from 1967 to 
1969. This must not be permitted to continue as we will suffer irreparable damage, not just 
to our farm workers wd not just in the border areas, but throughout the land and 
throughout our economic and social structure. 
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DEPORTABLE MEXICAN ALIENS 
FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES 
1965 - 1969 

NUMBER 




The Immigration and Naturalization Service has regional administrative offices 
throughout the nation and msuntains liaison with the post office department and law 
enforcement groups, however, its own enforcement arm is known as Domestic Control. This 
control program is carried out through the coordinated action of its two divisions; the 
Border Patrol (in unifonn) and Investigations (in plain clothes). The Border Patrol division, 
operating on both borders, accounts for three-fourths of the apprehensions the bulk of 
which is from Mexico, as the following chart indicates. Further the chart vividly shows the 
teemendous increase in the Pateol’s work load during the past decade. A 550% increase in 
“repeaters” and a 600% increase in smugglers over a ten year period points up the 
desperateness of the situation; the alien desperately trying to get in by hook or crook and 
the Service desperately trying to prevent the attempt or reverse it. 

Smuggling aliens into the U.S. is nothing new but what is new is that in a short period 
of three years it has become big business involving rank amateurs out for a fast buck as well 
as real pro teams using well coordinated recruiting and delivery systems that provide 
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ILLEGAL ALIENS LOCATED BY IMMIGRATION BORDER PATROL 

Years Ended June 30, 1960-1969 





I960 


1963 


1966 


1969 


Deportable Aliens Located 


28,966 


38,861 


79,610 


172,391 


Mexican Aliens 
Canadian Aliens 
All Others 


22,667 

4,645 

1,634 


31,910 

5,176 

1,775 


71,233 

6,254 

2,123 


169,376 

9,074 

3,940 


Smugglers of Aliens Located 330 


348 


969 


2,048 


Aliens Previously Expelled 


9,374 


12,233 


24,200 


51,756 



transportation j destination housing and a job guarantee. Although the risk is high for the 
smugglers, their members continue to increase (2,048 apprehensions in 1969 is a 69% 
increase over 1968 and the highest in the PatroPs history). But since there is a never ending 
supply of clients, fees are collected in advance, overhead is low and income is never reported 
to Uncle Sam smuggling continues to be a very attractive racket. As in other matters, and 
for the same reasons, the Mexican border is where the action is as in 1969 apprehensions 
amounted to 1,899, or 93% of all smugglers caught. At the same time the number of aliens 
caught while being smuggled was 11,784, an increase of 77% over 1968. 

The Mexican government is well aware of the damage and injustice caused by illegal 
entrants and smugglers and has tightened its vigilante patrols and is cooperating with U.S. 
authorities in a coordinated program to prevent illegal border practices of all kinds. This is 
fine, this is the way it should be; but it is not enough. Our government must move, and 
move quickly, in the area of legislation to enact stringent and unequivocal laws to put a stop 
to border abuses. It is up to us to act because the traffic comes this way and the damage 
effect is to our people and our economy » And the action taken must be sufficiently drastic, 
sufficiently costly to the perpetrators, that they will think twice before taking the risk of 
being caught. 

The core of the problem is, as we have said, economic (jobs for the aliens and cheap 
labor for the employer) so the first and most direct approach to stem this illegal influx is to 
dry up the job opportunities and thus remove the principal motive for entry. Two actions, 
of equal priority must be undertaken: 

1) Amend the Immigration cmd Nationality Act to make employers who 
hire illegal entrants subject to criminal prosecution. Under present law an 
employer cannot even be charged with harboring although he knowingly hires 
illegal labor. He can only be charged if he '^helps, encourages or transports 
illegally entering aliens.** 
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2) Change the Social Security law to prohibit membership to others than 
citizens and “bonafide residents” of this country. This would make it difficult for 
employers to hire illegals and also prevent alien misuse of a card to which they 
have no legal right. 

The final step, one that could take years on the diplomatic front, would be an 
agreement between Mexico and the United States permitting punitive mea.sures to be taken 
against border violators just as would be done with other violators of each country’s laws. 
Simple expuLsion or deportation obviously is not the answer when we note that each yem* 
there are more than fifty thousand repeaters caught— and this figure will increase. Only in 
this manner, taking the steps as outlined, can we prevent the unscrupulous exploitation of 
Mexican labor and at the same time make available to our citizens and legal residents the 
jobs that the aliens now occupy. 

These articles, few among hundreds, .should illustrate our point. 



Locked Truck Yields 
10 Smuggled Mexicans 



SANTA ANA — Ten Mexican 
natioDalk, who told police they 
had paid $150 each to be smug- 
gled into the United States, 
were found Sunday locked in- 
side a rented truck parked in 
the 300 block of East Walnut 
Street. 

Police were called to the area 
about noon by a woman resi- 
dent who heard pounding and 
yelling from inside the alumi>| 
num cargo section of the U-Hnul 
truck. Before officers arrived, 
another unidentified resident 
unlocked the cargo door. > 
freeing the occupants all male: 
adults. 1 

Eight of the Mexicans werej 
rounded up by police on nearby , 
streets and turned over to im- ' 

; migration authorities. The other 
! two still are being sought, 

The men told a police inter- 
preter they had b^n confined 
inside the 8 by 16-foot paf'ed 
truck since late Saturday night. 



jThey said they crossed th# bor- 
: dcr at Tijuana earlier in the 
day after paying $150 eac^ and 
! boarded the truck on the U.8. 
;side of the border- 

police said none of the men 
! appeared to have suffered any 
ill effects from the overnight 
ordeal. 

A Santa Ana man was qu€s-> 
tioned Sunday by polite in 
connection wi^ the smuggling, 
but later was released. 



Corpus Christt Caller-Times, 
Saturday, August 1 , 197Q llA 

WETBACKS 

^INVADING* 

ARIZONA 

TUC.SON, Aril. (AP) - 
The U.S. Border Patrol sta* 
Uon said arrest of wetbacks 
are flooding the department 
to the tune of 1,673 persons 
apprehended this month, 

James L. Rapp, dmuty 
chief pab’Ol agent, said he 
bejiev^ the exOdiis from 
Mexico will begin to dew 
down in September. 

Bapp said that as winter 
begins to set in, thero win 
be fewer agricultural jol^ 
available In the state, and 
this probably will discouf> 
age Mexican naticnals from 
s'assiBg the border. 

"Most Of these people are 
able-bodied, adult males 
who have families to sup- 
port," he said. ’"They come 
here to find work, and they 
my to earn as much as t»s* 
sible to back with them 
before we find them and 
pick thim up." 

He \ there has been a 
gradual Incriase in the num* 
ber of iUegal entries during 
the past mx years. 
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Alien Arrests Jump 



By NATHAN SHERMAN 

Apprehensians of Mexican al- 
iens, living jjlegaily in the San 
Antonio ar#a hava increased by 
more than 600 per cent over the 
^st eight 
years. 

Figures r e- 
leased Wednes- 
day by Louis A, 

Mack, head of 
the 1 o c a t U.S. 

1 ni m I gration 
and Naturaliza* 
ttoii Service in- 
V e s t i g a tions 
branch, showed 
4,582 illegal en- ShifisJin 
trants were nabbed here during 
ttii fiscal year ending June 30. 

During a corresponding period 
eight years ago, less than 750 al- 
iens v/ere arrest^ by the l«a| 
office. 

Mack said the figures do not 
include apprehensions of aliens 
working and living on outlying 
farms and ranches. 

J. W. Holland, veteran district 
director of the service, attrib- 
utes the influx of illegal entrants 
into the cities to the alien’s 
■'new image,’* 




nratvn to Cities 



“Ten years ago,” Holland 
said, “the Mexican alien came 
across the border looking for a 
place to live. The only kind of 
work he knew was ranching and 
farming so that’s where he went 
—to the ranches and farms of 
South Texas." 

"But now," continued Holland, 
“the Mexican alien is smarter — 
he wants to make money and be 
comes to the city looking for a 
job m industry." 

‘’Many businesses, in fact, dt' 
pend on aliens for their exist- 
ence," Holland revealed. He 
said he recalled several in- 
stances where employers had 
been ternporaHly forced out of 
business ^en Immigration offi- 
cials deported their Illegal alien 
employes. 

South Texas ranchers and 
farmer, who long have depen d'^d 
on Mexican nationals as a labor 
source, now must find a new 
labor market, Holland said. 

Holland said most Mexican na- 
tianals cross the border illegally 
betuase "it's virtually ImpOssL 



bte to get a visa before the Jobs 
are filled." 

The dlrficior explained il a 
Texas' industrialist were to seek 
B Mexican national for eriploy- 
ment he would have to go 
thmugh the rDllowing steps^ 

• File an aprpllcstim with the 
Texas Employment Commission 
to hire the Mexican national for 
a specific skilled labor job. 

Obtain approval of the appH- 
oation from the Department of 
Labor. 

• Send the approved applica- 
tion to the American consul 
nearest the Mejdcan natiqnars 
home. 

• Wait for the consul to ob- 
tain a visa for the man. 

With the backlog of a^lica- 
rions now current in MeKico it 
would take at least 14 memths 
after the Department of Labor 
gives its a^roval to gain the 
visa bringing ihi Mexcian na- 
tional to the U.S. legally, Hol- 
land said. 

Mexican nationals seeking un- 
skilled labor employment in the 



IJ.S. are "Just plain out ol luck*’ 
as far as legal entiy is ^n* 
cemed, Holland said, 

"Unless they have a legal 
spfiuse or dependents here, they 
Just can't a visa for employ* 
rr^ni In an unskilled job va- 
cancy." hi said, 

TTie only alternative then for 
an unskilled Mexican nathmal 
ieeklng employniem In the U,S, 
is to erois the border illegally. 

Of the SJO.OOO aliens deported 
from tee U,S, in fiscal 1970, 
some 277, OM were unskilled 
Mexican nationals. 
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Daily lOc — Sunday 2Se 6Sth Yaar— Numbsp 191 



Alien 



Ends 



DESCANiO, Calif. (UPD- 
The ^ each of 15 Mexican 
men paid a Tijuana ‘'arranger" 
in hope of being smuggled to 
Los Angeles turned out to be a 
down payment on deatt f«‘ five 
them and atripus injury for 
the otbera^ 

Their border jump^ plans 
aided earfy Frid^ when Hie 
pickup truck in whid! they tried 
to oubun U,S, pabfol- 

mea went out control on a 
oamw mouaUin hi^way and 
rolled ev^ six or Kven Um^. 

Five of the smuMled aUeai 
were ^ed, two wen ciiticaUy 
injured, ei^t wen s^ou^ 
inured, My tbe driver of Ae 
truck Hie C^oenU 

Highway Patrol said. 

The ^nck was braveling 
about 90 an hour os two* 
lane U.S. 80 when It west out ^ 
CTntrol on tiw outsorts of ^ 
mounCaio e«nmffiity, skidded 
^ feet and began roUi^. 

The drfv^ fled Into the 
brush, aM five bord^ patnl 
traekers / and an alrplime 
ttsried ■ se^cb for him. Blood 
m n itm indicated Hie driver 
was and it was discovered 
be so said DMe 

assMast ^ef UJ. 
BorM Patrol if^eclori 
T^/ truck wai re^atered to 



Smuggling Plan 
Tragically. 5 Die 



Amfres Garibay Arteaga, 33, a 
resident aUen living in l^s 
Angela who was prosecuted 
last year for alien smuggling, 
but the driver's identity was 
not known, SwaneuU said, 
’Thr^ id the aliais v^o were 
able to talk told oHicen they 
pa^ an "arranger" in the 
dfy of Tijuana ^0 eaefa 
and were to pay the driver ^0 
each upon arrival In Lios 
Angriet. he said. 



About midnight border paU’ol 
officer Allan Gordon spotted 
^acks leading acr<ss the 
border Into the United g'-itei 
near Jacumba, SwascuU laid. 

Gordon foUow^ the track fo 
a favored smi^lers* pickup 
point and saw IsAtf the ali^ 
get Info the open bed of the 
htick and two get into the cab, 
and he, ra^oed hia infonnaUdn 
to border Patrolman Ronald 
PettingiU. 



The treck proceeded onto the 
Interstate 8 freeway at Jaeum^ 
ba and, with Gordon in ptiraul^ 
hit speeds estimated at 100 
mil^ an hour, iwancutt said^ 
The officers said the truck 
hardly slowed when foe free- 
wgy merg^ info the t^laae 
sharply curved U.S. 80. 

The chase ended when the 
truck went out of contr^. Four 
men wart dead at the scene. 
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TEXAS INTER-AGENCY TASK FORCE 
ON MIGRANT LABOR 



It has been brought to the reader's attention on other occasions that the px'oblems of 
the Texas farm worker have been of concern for many years. The original efforts in his 
behalf were local in nature, generally church initiated and community oriented. There have 
always been two basics that set the field worker apart from the rest of the community; the 
seasonality of agriculture (providing work for only a part of the year) and the lowest 
possible wage scale. Struggling against these two negative faci^ s the field worker was never 
able to rise above a level of bare subsistence. Circumstances gradually began to change; local 
earnings were insufficient and community aid was limited, vehicles and highways improved, 
changes in seasons provided pre-harvest and harvest work in areas far from home and so 
from this beginning evolved the migrant farm worker as we know him today. However, 
mobility and working in new farm areas was by no means the panacea for the field worker's 
problems. All too often when he '"arrived” either there was no work or there were too many 
workers, a circumstance propitious for exploitation and unfair labor practices which created 
suspicion and despair on the part of the worker. 

The Texas Employment Commission has always had a Fajrm Placement division so it 
was only natural that this agency would be among the first to recognize the migrant’s needs 
and began implementing practices aimed at preventing labor abuses. Soon Farm Placement 
became the mechanism to coordinate labor with the need for labor, thus serving both 
emoloyer and worker and establishing order and regulation to a near chaotic situation. This 
was about twenty-five years ago. 

During the decade just past the true plight of the migrant farm worker began to 
penetrate the mind and being of a concerned public. Soon more government programs began 
to emerge that were designed by government agencies, at all levels, to attempt to alleviate 
the problems and rectify the inequities with which these people were plagued. The migrants 
were tied Into O.E.O. poverty assistance programs, with the Department of Labor job 
placement and job training, with H.E,W. and its programs concerned with health, education 
and welfare, with Community Action Projects, and many others. In addition to all of the 
official type programs there is a wide range of private and foundation sponsored programs 
with the same basic aim. It is understandable therefore, that with the numerous programs 
funded and operative, overlap and duplication would be virtually impossible to avoid. There 
was seldom uniformity or compatibility in definitions, guidelines or even nomenclature. In 
many instances competition instead of cooperation existed between different agencies and 
also between different private igroups and organizations. All, no doubt well intentioned and 
with laudable goals, but few actually realizing the goals set out in their respective proposals. 
Until now no across-the-board coordination of programs had been attempted since, in 
reality, most agencies and groups were unaware of exactly what each other was doing. No 
interim committee, study ^oup or agency had been assigned the task of program cataloging 
and evaluating. It was past time an attempt be made to ascertain the present status of 
services to migrants and how comprehensive they are; it was so ordered, 
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Texas Inter-Agency Task Force on Migrant Labor 
Governor's Directive: 



For many years prior to his assuming the governorship of Texas, Governor Preston 
Smith had been in favor of social and economic legislation and programs aimed at the 
betterment of all underprivileged peoples and particularly those whose desire for work often 
went unfulfilled. Legislators of migrant home base areas and migrant work areas, as well as 
the Governor's field personnel, continued to report the failure of certain programs and the 
need for others. The need for an authoritative and centralized agency or committee to 
coordinate the various programs and to aid in the achievement of their goals seemed to be 
indicated. However, it was imperative that we first know where we are before it can be 
decided where we should go. 

The basic law of the Good Neighbor Commission contains, among other things, the 
following: 

1) Promote the formulation of specific mles and regulations to achieve the 
betterment of migrants' travel and living conditions in the area of authority of 
the respective agencies 

2) Analyze federal and state rules and regulations affecting migrant labor to 
determine their effect on Texas citizens, both migrant laborers and employers 
of migrant labor, and when opportunity arises, consult and advise with 
representatives of federal and state agencies 

3) Survey conditions and study problems related to migrant labor in Texas, 
advise and consult with local governmental units, and with interested groups 
and organizations concerning matters affecting migrant b.bor. 

4) Perform any other functions which may be necessary for improving the 
well-being of migrant laborers. 

In attempting to comply with this legislative mandate the Commission has enjoyed the 
confidence and cooperation of all of the state agencies and private groups with on-going 
migrant programs. This apparently was the reason that prompted Gov, Smith to choose the 
Commission to undertake the chore of putting between two covers as much information as 
possible concerning mi^ant-oriented programs. Thus it was that he addressed a letter on 
August 13, 1970, to the executive director of the Commission, Glenn E, Gwrett, in which in 
part said : 

*'For some time I have been considering alternatives for increasing the State’s 
capabilities in meeting the total range of social and physical needs of migrant 
laborers in Texas, We especially need to utilize fully their potential for 
strengthening the skills essential to the working force of our state* Your assistance 
in achieving these goals is requested . . . 

-*As you know, various state agencies are now operating or are involved in 
proprams designed to benefit Texas migrants, I would propose creating a task 
force chaired by you, composed of representatives of the Texas Education 
Agency, Texas Employment Commission, Department of Health, Department of 
Public Welfare, Texas Industrial Commission and my office, 
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"This task force would catalog migrant needs, make an inventory of all on-going 
federal and state migrant programs and develop a state plan to bring into focus all 
resources at hand to produce some immediate as well as long range solutions to 
the Texas migrant problem ...” 

In accordance with the tone and content of this letter, the Commission set about 
shaping up the Inter-Agency Task Force. 

Task Force: 



The formation of the Inter-Agency Task Force on Migrant Labor was, by definition, 
instantaneous as it consisted of the heads or directors of state agencies with special migrant 
programs or involved in general programs that contained a migrant component. Two 
“probing” meetings were held with the resultant approval of an idea to form a broad 
spectrum "advisory committee’ to bring to the task force experience and recommendations. 
The make-up of the advisory committee was as diversified as possible and all of the 
participants were knowledgeable in one or more aspects of the migrant situation. The 
members came from the cities, they came from the grass roots; there were migrants and 
crew leaders, there were growers and employers; health and welfare came and so did 
education and housing; clergy and organized labor were included and so were various 
program directors. 

Striving to get "as much down on paper as possible” the workshop concept of informal 
communication was adopted. The five work.shop designations were as follows; Housing, 
Education, Health & Welfare, Employment and Community Resources. A moderator and a 
recorded were appointed from among the participants for each workshop and at the closing 
general session each group reported their work and their conclusions. These results were 
reviewed and compiled (treating each workshop separately) and then a conglomerate 
summary of conclusions and recommendations was written. No editing of the material was 
done except for the sake of clarity and continuity. A matter of singular significance 
concerning this committee is the fact that the host in its invitational letter informed the 
addressee that the Commission had no funds for travel or expenses -nevertheless, we had 
90% attendance. This should prove the personal interest these committee people have in 
mi^ant matters. 

Final Report: 

Subsequent to the final assemblage of material, but before the final draft of the report, 
a last task force meeting was called at which time the Table of Contents was approved and a 
deadline of mid-December, 1970, was set for presentation of the finished report to Gov. 
Smith. The conclusions and recommendations of the advisory committee were presented in 
two groupings; those requiring legislative action and those requiring administrative action. 
They are an integral part of the report and are herewith reproduced : 

Legislation to: 

1) Establish housing standards law covering labor camps and on-farm labor 
housing which will empower the State Health Department with authority to 
enter, inspect and enforce. 
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2) Amend the Labor Agency Law administered by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to require private recruiting agents as well as those representing 
companies to show proof that the housing where workers will be domiciled 
meets federal labor housing standards at the time they apply to the Bureau 
for licenses; without such proof, license to be withheld; to become effective 
one year after enactment. The provision would require the addition of staff 
to the Bureau. 

3) Establish a State Housing Authority to regulate and expedite farm labor 
housing, or add this authority to an existing agency. 

4) Establish a Migrant Information Center to gather, correlate and disseminate 
all possible information concerning migrants and programs designed for 
them. This will serve to coordinate federal, state and private efforts and avoid 
duplication. This authority may be added to an existing agency. 

5) Establish within the framework of state government a loan program similar 
to that of the Veteran’s Land Board for the sole purpose of improving 
housing for farm workers and improving the “barrios.” 

Administrative action to; 

1) Utilize the staff of the Texas Industrial Commission to foment the location 
of industry in the Rio Grande Valley, using tax considerations and subsidy 
when necessary. Emphasis should be placed upon maximum labor use 
industries with minimum skill requirements. 

2) Provide for close coordination between state agencies which administer 
migrant programs. 

3) Ensure that a realistic share of federal funds for migrant projects be allocated 
to Texas, based on the state’s percentage of the migrant population. 

4) Expand the migrant health clinic concept in the State Health Department, 
with close coordination with the Department of Public Welfare and the Texas 
Education Agency. 

5) Provide free tuition in Texas institutions of higher learning to qualified 
migrants. 

6) Modify the requirements of teacher certification for teachers destined for 
bilingual education. 

7) Make and distribute identification cards for migrants and their families. 

8) Explore the possibility of subsidizing a portion of the cost of liability 
insurance required by the federal crew leader registration law. 

9) If a State Housing Authority is established, endow it with the authority to 
condemn and remove from the rental market unsafe and unsanitary housing. 

10) Explore the need for closer coordination between state agencies and 
non-governmental groups, such as Planned Parenthood and church groups. 

11) Explore the possibility of establishing “half way house” counseling for 

nrnigrants who have re-located in new jobs in new areas. 

It should be pointed out that if the recommended new legislation becomes effective 
and if the recommended admipistrative actions are carried out, the agencies concerned will 
need adequate funds with whicli to perform the duties effectively. 
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The reader should be informed at tnis juncture thfc.t the ‘'non-governmental” section of 
the report is by no means complete^it is prn<’ented as a cross section to indicate how widely 
diversified the interested groups and organizations are—since the short time allotted and the 
Commission’s small staff it would have been impossible to include every group or person 
who is contributing to migrant assistance. 

The Good Neighbor Commission’s role in the assemblage of this special report has been 
a particularly rewarding one and we appreciate Governor Smith’s expression of confidence 
by entrusting this survey to us. Although the Commission has been active in migrant matters 
for a number of years, this was our first opportunity to sit with so many concerned and 
knowledgeable persons and discuss many areas of the migrant situation that we had 
heretofore been unable to explore in depth. 

At this writing it is uncertain whether this report will be subject to an annual review 
and updating or whether it will be used as a framework or guide plan to bring together 
agencies and poups (possibly on a quarterly basis) for assessment and interchange to keep 
abreast of each other’s activities and to ascertain if results obtained are in proper relation to 
funds expended. The Commission’s letter of transmittal to the Governor contained the 
suggestion that the document could be of inestimable value to all those with a sincere 
interest in Texas mipant workers and earnestly recommended its reproduction for general 
distribution. This suggestion is being carried out by the Executive Department. 
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SCOUTING AND MIGRANT YOUTH 



Boy Scouts of America 

Doubtless everyone who reads this report has, at one time or another, been a part of 
the Boy Scout movement or has been in contact with it through a friend or relative. Rare 
indeed is the day that we do not see or read about a Scout or a group of S. outs performing 
some selfless deed, organizing a campaign or drive for the community good or to aid some 
individuEil. 

The Scout motto, “Be Prepared” is known around the world. The significance of the 
three links of the Scout Oath, “Physically Strong, Mentally Awake and Morally Straight,” 
invariably causes a feeling of pride in him who takes the oath and in those who observe him 
in his daily activities. The goals and ideals of Scouting have proved to be the strong 
underpinning upon which the young men of many nations are building their individual 
character structure. It has been that way for many years and will continue to be so for many 
more. 

Actually the Scout movement was founded in England by Sir Robert Baden -Powell in 
1907 and was shortly established on a nationwide basis early in 1910 in the United States. A 
short time later, in 1916, the movement received a Congre:isional Charter. From the very 
inception it was projected to be international in scope and a bare two decades after its 
original founding it had active organization in forty nations. At the present time, over sixty 
yt.ix-s after its beginning, Scouting is active in eighty-three countries with an approximate 
world-wide membership of 10 million, including Scouts, Scout Masters, aides and 
administrative staff. 

Scouting was established on the premise that “Scouting is for all boys” end that noble 
thought pemsts to this day. However, as is often the case with good intentions, reality did 
not always result as theory had indicated; not all boys were in Scouting. In most cases where 
boys were unable to participate in Scouting the underlying problem was economic. 
However, when the National Council of the B.S. of A. made surveys on Mexican-American 
youth, particularly the migrant boys of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, they found that there 
was more than cost involved. Referring their attention directly to the Mexican-American 
migrant boys the investigators foimd an almost complete lack of exposure to Scouting. This 
was also true of the parents. As is frequently teue, ignorance of a subject or idea begets 
distrust which is sometimes very difficult to dispel. Thta situation, therefore, called for a 
concentrated on-the-scene effort by a seasoned Scouting promoter experienced in the 
cultural aspects of these people and with the ability to communicate and reason with them. 

NATIONAL MIG.RANT PROGRAM, RIO GRANDE COUNCIL: 

Bringing Scouting to the sons of Texas migrant farm workera is one more expression by 
the National Council of its constant effort to bring true meaning to the theme; “Scouting is 
for all boys.” 
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For a number of years boys who mi^ate with their families to work in agriciilture have 
been excluded feom Boy Scouting, its training and its fellowship. Many felt that because 
they were away from home for five or six months each yeM they could not be Scouts. 
Others who attend special migrant schools thought that due to their extended school day 
there was not time for Scouting. Still others did not affiliate because there were no Scout 
units near where they lived and besides they could not afford what they believed to be a 
middle-class and expensive program. 

It can now be said that this situation has all been changed. In 1968 the National 
Council of the B.S. of A. established a research project of three years duration, called the 
National Mirant Program, to study the needs of migrant youth and develop a program of 
Scouting that would relate to the boy’s personal needs, his culture and his avc* ’ole time. 
This local Texas program beamed at migrants is a part of a much broader national program 
for disadvantaged youth, known as the Inner-City Rural Program. 

The target area selected for Scouting ’s Texas pilot prograni was the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, a migrant home base area with a high concentration of migrant families. The first 
year the project was devoted to program study, environmental study and to development. It 
was found that in order to serve the migrant people it would be necessary to develop certain 
methods and techniques to overcome the barriers and obstacles that had been identified the 
first year through surveys, interviews and questionnaires. Nine major barriers, all 
inter-related to some degree, that prevent migrant boys from joining Scouting can be 
described as follows: 

1. Communications b^rier 

2. Financial bairier 

3. Leadership barrier 

4. Mobility barrier 

5. Parental barrier 

6. Prejudice and attitudinal barrier 

7. Weak program barrier 

8. Fear barrier 

9. Scout professionsd's attitude barrier 

Although listed last, 9, was the first barrier that had to be confronted and rectified 
before any forward progress could be generated in the program. Of all of the adults 
interviewed during the study stage of this program, the least enthused about being successful 
in bringing Scouting to the migrant boys was the group of Scout professionals and 
volunteers. Their attitude was that this had been tried before without inuch success, it 
would require too much involvement, there are too many obstacles to overcome, that these 
people have too mwiy urgent day to day problems to be bothered with Scouting, etc. To an 
extent there was reason for pessimism as previous attempts to serve mipant boys had met 
with modest to Eero propress and the weakness seemed to lie in the approach to the multiple 
problems. Fortunately for the project, the National Council took a more positive attitude 
and agreed to fund the three year experiment in the amount of $2B, 000/year and forthwith 
a procedural proposal was subinitted for approval and was accepted. 
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It was immediately apparent that communication (actually, the lack of it) was much 
more important than had at first been suspected; not only with the boys but more especially 
with their parents. Bilingual personnel joined the staff, all introductory and explanatory 
literature was printed in Spanish as well as in English and steering meetings were held in 
both languages. It would appear that this bilingual approach did more than anything else to 
instill confidence in the target group; that the program “was here to stay’- and that the staff 
was “going to see it through/* The economic (2) barrier has been alleviated in large part by 
local service clubs helping with membership costs and by the cooperation of other Texas 
Councils contributing new and used uniforms and equipment to get new troops and 
members off to a good start. 

In the course of study and research it was found that Scouting in the Lower Valley was 
serving less than 1% of the available Scout age migrant boys, 9% of the available 
Mexican- American boys (other than migrants) and 12% of the available Anglo fellows of 
Scouting age. During this study the migrant youth were, in most cases, identified for the 
project by migrant educators and administrators of local migrant schools. The staff of the 
project owes a debt of gratitude to this group for its cooperation. It was after this first year 
of research and technical development that a concerted plan was sat in motion to recruit 
leadership, form troop units and push membership drives. The first and immediate result of 
this effort was the realization that most migrant people had but a passing acquaintance with 
Scouting and did not understand its aims or purpose. Informational programs had to be 
developed and presented at least 30 days before any unit organization was attempted in a 
selected community. This included bidingual printed material on what Scouting is, 
organizing parent meetings at schools, making neighborhood and home visits by the project 
director and selected volunteers. Also used were Scouting displays, posters in schools and 
churches and Scout shows were put on in migrant neighborhoods. At every opportunity the 
people were honestly told the cost of Scouting and the benefits the boys could derive from 
it. 

Knowing that all migrant families are “home” oriented it was decided to use the 
community approach to sat up troops and units. A task force was named for perliminary 
program development then unit “organizers” were selected for each community and the 
first demand of their job was to take a count of available boys so as to tailor the troop 
structure to the potential need. Here again the schools came into play sending notes home 
to parents, posting notices, loaning facilities for meetings and picnics as well as pointing out 
to the organizers the boys who seemed to have leadership ability. It should be mentioned 
that the project staff borrowed heavily from other neighborhoods for bilinqual Scout 
leaders, many of whom came from Anglo units. 

What is being witnessed is the evolution of a campsdgn, or a concept, along new lines 
that the NationgJ Council had never used before as these circumstances (along with the 
barriers and obstacles) had never been encountered in any other area. The efficacy of this 
approach is proven by the results during 1969-70. By the time the spring migration of 1970 
rolled around there were over 800 migrant boys registered in the Rio Grande Council among 
Cubs, Scouts and Explorers, when the previous yew there had been only 60* Now we find 
that the percentages of available boys being served had also increased dramatically as 
follows: 16% of available mipant boys, 11% of available Mexican- American boys and 14% 
for the Anglo boys. 
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This National Migrant Program will terminate in July of 1971 but the local Rio Grande 
Council will continue to work with migrant families using the guidelines established by the 
project and will extend their services to other disadvantaged people* The local Council is 
adding a new staff mernber. Director of Special IhrojectSj who will train and work with the 
present District Scout executives in order to extend the program to other areas of the Rio 
Grande Valley. This entire program being youth oriented, specifically designed for migrant 
kids and having for its purpose, motivate boys to acquire useful skills and to develop 
and improve their character, citizenship participation and personal fitness/’ must surely be 
recognized and appreciated as a very worthy endeavor in a very needy area. 



‘-HOW,’’ a handbook published in Spanish as well as in English, is one of the basic, 
illustrated manuals for Scouts, It has proven to be an all important tool in conveying the 
message of Scouting to the Spanish speaking youth. 



iLO HAS LOGRADO! 
iYA ERES MIEMBRO! 




LEY 

SCQUT 

A 




1 UN SCOUT ES HONRADO 

2 UN SCOUT ES LIAL 

3 UN SCOUT ES SERVICIAL 

4 UN SCOUT ES AMI6ABLE 

5 UN SCOUT ES CORTfS 

6 UN SCOUT ES BONDADOSO 

7 UN SCOUT ES OBIDIENTE 

8 UN SCOUT ES ALEGRE 

9 UN SCOUT ES AHORRATIVO 

10 UN SCOUT ES VALIBNTE 

11 UN SCOUT ES LIMPIO 

12 UN SCOUT ES RBVERENTB 

lAprande esto d« cerazBnl 



“You made it, you’re a member. 
Welcome to our gang. NOW you’ll 

want to leam 

And there follows 127 pages of 
Scout lore and training that 
should be learned and put 
into practice 



And here is the Scout Law , 
Trustworthy — Loyal 
Courteous — Kind 
Obedient — Cheerful 
Thiifty — Brave 
Clean — Reverent 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 



During the years that this Commission has published an annual report its intent has 
been to be as informative as possible on current matters that pertain to our Texas migrant 
field worker and his family. Complying with this intent we will present in this section an 
up-to-dating, in so far as possible, of ideas, events and programs in areas of specific concern 
migrants. The important areas we have chosen for discussion arc education, hc^using 
health and job development. 

Our Texas migrants, in ethnic muke-up, are almost entirely Mexican Americans who are 
part of the 1.6 million Spanish surname population within the state. Over half of this 
population lives within the boundaries of a four sided “triangle” in south Texas below a line 
drawn from Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande, to San Antonio and on to Corpus Christ! on the 
Gulf of Mexico. With the exception of these last two cities mentioned and two counties of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, this whole area is very sparsely populated with 
predominantly Mexican American (in some countries as high as 90%) land oriented people. 
This is brought out because the location, background and orientation of these people is of 
utmost importance when we discu.ss the migrant situation and efforts being made seeking' 
solutions to the problems involved. 

The Texas migrant has, for many years, performed a vital role in the economic growth 
of our own and other agricultural states but it is glaringly apparent that his real contribution 
has been taken for granted or ignored completely. He worked when and where needed under 
barely tolerable living and working conditions in a seasonally repeated routine, year after 
year. Wages were always lower than for any other working class and it seemed that no 
amount of luck or good crops was ever sufficient to raise him above bare subsistence. While 
manual farm work changed little, great strides were being made in industry, the pure 
sciences and the social sciences. An awareness of self was developing and an ever increasing 
middle class was exerting itself in the fields of labor and social reform to assure that its 
members received their fair share. Busy with its own interests, this group failed to take 
much notice of the common farm worker’s plight and the economic gap between an upward 
bound class and a stand-still class continued to widen. Instead of being swept along with our 
accelerating progress the farm worker was swept aside, he seemed not to be a part of it 
despite his being essential to it. 

In recent years, however, social attitudes and considerations have been changing and 
our nation now realizes that poverty (the lot of the migrants) can no longer be ignored or 
swept under the rug. The poverty level farm worker has been handicapped by lack; lack of 
education, lack of hygiene and health training, lack of adequate housing, lack of job 
opportunities and, until lately, lack of governmental or public interest. Awakening to the 
reality that these people lack the capabilities to keep pace, let alone make up for generations 
of falling behind, has coma as a shock to many. Much help is needed, Cunently we are 
trying to compensate for the many years of neglect of our mobile Mexican American and to 
rectify his chronic substandard situation but it is proving to be far from easy to accomplish. 
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Although there are many national assistance programs that are operative and welfare 
per se has become a national issue of utmost importance, our approach in proportioning aid 
here in Texas must be far different from that of the central government. Here we are 
concerned with a more or less isolated minority burdened with the hardships of poverty and 
ignorance, but in addition having other unique problems peculiar to this group. Despite 
having a common ethnic background and common language the migrant farm workers of the 
Southwest are quite different from most Mexican Americans residing in other parts of the 
land. In general they are more provincial, more bound to the land and more influenced by 
the proximity of Mexico whose customs and heritage they share. It is important, therefore, 
that our programs of assistance be tailored to our people and their .specific needs and at the 
same time be consistent with the basic theme of “help them to help themselves ’. These 
people. In the main, are reluctant to accept outright welfare but would rather think that 
they Me making some kind of contribution toward their upkeep. To be able to he p 
yourself, however, one must first be prepared, instructed and taught and this is inherently 
very difficult when we are dealing with a group whose work and life patterns are based on 
mobility, a group that seldom stays put. 

To make our tailoring more exact and to assure that our programs really fit we should 
focus on the numerically superior of the three general migrant groups; the true migrant, the 
truly needy The “vacationing” migrant— those who take leave from a regular job or business 
in Texas to go north to visit relatives and work several weeks (generally in processing) to 
provide a boost to yearly income— find little need to be included in program planning. The 
“professional” migrant— the experienced crew leader types, the working middleman types, 
who own their own trucks and buses and know the circuit by heart— do not need aid 
programs designed for them. But the “true” migrant- -those who out of necessity, not 
choice take part in yearly agri-peregrinations because they lack a stable or adequate income 
source^e the ones to be measured and tailored for. This is particularly true of the young 
as here we are facing a self perpetuating poverty level subsistence that cannot be self 
alleviated; there must be help and preparation afforded the migrant youth. 

A. EDUCATION: 

It is generally conceded that education is the principal key, the most important factor, 
in the development of individual social and economic stability. It is generally ac^ripted that 
the degree of one's disadvantage seems to be in direct inverse relation to the degree of one s 
education. This can be said of everyone but it applies in particular to the nation’s migrant 
workers whose level of education is the lowest. In the early 60 ’s a stirring of concern was 
apparent as the government and the public became cognisant of the real extent of the 
educational neglect suffered by our migrants. Was it any longer valid to conveniently shrug 
off the problem by saying that providing these people with educational opportunities was 
impossible since they are always on the move? Based on federal and state studies the 
Congress passed in 1965 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) which set up 
the machinery for federal participation and assistance in state level educational programs. 
Title I of this Act, “Education of the Disadvantaged”, was amended the following year to 
specificaUy include migratory children thus offering the opportunity to improve the 
education of these children. 
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Child Education: 

In 1962 the State Board of Education authorized a study of the type and quality of 
education being offered the migrants and the outcome of these investigations was that the 
Texas Education Agency formulated the Texas Program for the Education of Migrant 
Children (TPEMC). The T.E.A. was quick to realize that regular school programs failed to 
meet the special needs of the migrant child and that it was necessary to design 
supplementary or special programs for him taking into consideration his deficiency in 
English, high aige-to-grade ratio, need for ancillary services and to accommodate his lack of 
availability due to migration. To accomplish this a long range Texas Child Migrant Program 
(TCMP) wais instituted replacing the original TPEMC. The first experimental programs of the 
T.E.A. under this new, concentrated effort were launched in 1963 in five independent 
school districts of the Lower Rio Grande Valley and included approximately 3,000 
students. The child mipant program has continued to grow and for the 1970/71 school year 
ninety-nine school districts are involved in one or more programs with approximately 
65,000 students participating — this is almost 40% more than the previous school year. The 
dramatic evolution of this program is shown in the following chart. 



Growth of Child Migrant Program 



Year 


Number of 
School Districts 


Migrant 
Children Enroll 




Six Month 


Enrichment 




1963 


5 




3,000 


1964 


10 




6,000 


1965 


20 


20 


20,000 


1966 


20 


20 


20,000 


1967 


20 


26 


25,000 


1968 


20 


45 


36,000 


1969 


20 


63 


40,000 


1970 


20 


79 


66,000 



The Texas Plan for dii’ect assistance to local, education agencies for special child 
migrant programs consists of several components jind we herewith would, like to briefly 
outline them: 

1) The PRESCHOOL PROGRAM is a concept used to prepare five-year-old mi^ant 
children for entry into the first ^ade. Since 1959 Texas has had a summ^ program for 
non-lnglish speaking children but it was not until 1967/68 that the state made funds 
available for migrant preschool classes during the regular school year when the migrant 
children are home. That first year the U.S, Office of Education gave approval to implement 
40 preschool units and by last year the number had prown to well over two hundred units 
serving over 4,000 young students. These classes are structured so as to emphasize adequate 
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command of oral English and the development of learning concepts. Bilingual teachers and 
aides are essential to the success of this program as without exception the first language of 
these children is Spanish. For two years now an experimental adjunct to this propam has 
been working with three- and four-year-olds to try and determine the age when the learning 
experience becomes viable. 

2) The SEVEN MONTH PEOGRAM is an attempt to compress into seven months a 
regular nine month curriculum for the benefit of migrant children whose time at home base 
is limited. At first this was known as the Six Month, Extended Day Program when only 131 
days (1,050 hours) of classroom instruction were required however last year this was 
increased to 135 days (1,080 hours) to conform with the Minimum Foundation Program. In 
grades 1 and 2 the total hours were increased from 780 to 804. In order to conform with 
the migrant’s travel calendar these classes seldom start before October 15 (six weeks late) 
and never continue beyond May 15 (two weeks early) which means only seven months of 
instruction made up of forty-hour weeks. It is necessary that the migrant children in this 
program be grouped together in separate classrooms so that they will all begin and end the 
school ‘‘year” at the same time. This also allows the teacher to concentrate on special 
methods and techniques designed for these children with common problems. This fact has 
caused repeated criticism of de facto segregation however the nature of the problem offers 
no alternative and the evaluation of student achievement proves the program to be a success. 

3) The ENRICHMENT PROGRAM is a means of providing supplemental^ educational 
services to mipant children by school districts that are participating in the TCMP. Although 
circumstances are different between districts, they must all formulate their propams within 
the framework of the following three plans: 

a) Extended Day. Mipant children are integrated into regular classes and 
participate in all school activities, then at the end of the day they attend one 
extra hour of instruction. The classes should not exceed fifteen students and 
should be devoted to oral language and conceptual development. A snack break is 
recommended to help relax the students as well as to take the sting out of the fact 
that they cannot go home at the same time as the other children, 

b) Extra Service. This is similar to the extended day in that the classes are 
intepated, however, the mipanta who are identified as needing language help get 
something extra. This can be accomplished by placing these students in separate 
classrooms for one or two periodi a day where special instruction is provided by a 
supplementary teacher. Or this same teacher may Boat from class to class of high 
mipant make-up and displace the regular teacher for as much as a full period at a 
time. 

c) Separate Mipant Claissrooms. This provides for separate and self- 
contained “mipant only” classrooms and the instruction is stmctured around the 
non-paded concept. This plan too has been accused of sepegation as well as being 
too propessive by eliminating the padmg system. 

4) The NON-GRADED PROGRAM is designed to replace the ripd paded structure 
with an achievement level concept whose flexibility allows for peater vertical movement for 
the students. Children are able to maintain continuous propess (achieve) at the rate their 
respective abilities permit, and this rate may be different for different subjects. A child who 
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progresses rapidly through the material of a certain subject may proceed immediately to the 
next level, yet this same student may find it difficult to digest the material of another 
subject so is allowed more time without holding back other classmates. This system is far 
more complicated than might be expected and the demands on the teachers are markedly 
increased. The student’s progress is measured by his “achievement” against normal progress 
of his own age group as well as compared to his present classmates. Also, he must be 
compared to himself— is he realizing his true potential? This means that the conscientious 
teacher maintains a continuous evaluation of each student to determine excellence as well as 
to spot problem areas requiring special attention, Since the adoption of non-graded 
programs must involve the entire school, most school boards maintain a wait-and-see 
attitude awaiting further experimentation. A source of information being very carefully 
watched is the Tierra Blanca Elementary in Hereford which started last year with a new 
plant (pod design), new concept (non-graded) and new teachers trained for this technique. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 52% of the enrollment is Mexican American, most 
of whom live in a Spanish speaking environment. 

5) ANCILLARY SERVICES are absolutely necessary for the success of any migrant 
educational program. Economic and health deficiencies as well as the psychological effect of 
poverty are the root causes of most of the educational problems of the migrant child. The 
best known program is the free noon lunch (many schools have a milk and sweet roll 
breakfast to make sure no one tries to study on an empty tummy) but health and dental 
attention is also necessary to assure maximum potential. Most programs have a clothing 
tie-in which is generally a community effort through clothing drives, hence seldom affects 
program funds. Ancillary services, to be a success, must first establish a strong school/home 
relationship through home visitations and having parents visit the school. It is essential that 
the parents understand what is being offered their children, and why. 

6) SUMMER SCHOOL programs for migrant children have had amazing acceptance. 
For those mipant pupils who stayed home last summer but who had migrated since 1967 
(the child must have migrated sometime during the last three years to be classified as a 
migrant and thus be eligible) special educational and recreational propams were operated in 
thirty-nine of the participating school districts. The academic part of the propam 
emphasizes oral language development but also offers reading, socii studies, science and 
math using teaching techniques significantly different from those used during the regular 
school year. It is quite possible that the popularity of this summer training is because arts 
and crafts are encouraged and because nature studies, swimming and other outdoor sport 
activities are a part of the propam. 

7) TEACHER & MATERIALS development is an intepal part of all mipant 
educational propams. Funds and facilities are the principal inpedients but teachers and 
materials make up the delivery mechanism on which propam success or failure depends. 
Since we know that English language proficiency is the cornerstone of all mipant study 
propams, it follows that materials development and teacher training must likewise be 
oriented to the bUinguai approach. We also know that the field of mipant education is 
relatively new and that so far there is little agreement among universities as to just what 
disciplines should be included in the training curricula. So, not being able to wait for 
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paduates, the Texas Education Agency, in 1966, conducted the first summer institutes for 
additional “tack-on” training for working teachers and teacher aides. Participants in these 
institutes came from the ISD’s of high migrant concentration and while in attendance 
received a sustenance stipend during the 4 to 6 weeks of study courses and demonstrations. 
These first institutes were held at Pan-American College in Edinburg and A&I Univensity in 
Kingsville and later expanded to the Austin campus of The University of Texas where the 
poups now include, besides teachers, a number of supervisors and administrators. Last 
summer the institutes, with varied propam structures to increase the competency of child 
mipant teaching personnel, were offered in five different locations. 

In addition to the direct participation institutes sponsored by the T.E.A. and the 
Education Professions Development Act (EPDA) a Mipant Edu( inal Development 
Center was set up in 1968 under the supervision of the Southwest Edui 'Onal Developnient 
Lab to field test curricula and special materials relevant to mipant instruction. Also the 
Center trains selected T.E.A. staff personnel who in turn conduct in-service training for 
classroom teachers in an effort to minimize delay and make the Child Mipant Propani more 
immediately effective. 

The Texas legislature in 1967 implemented a new educational concept, the Regional 
Education Service Centers. The basic objective of the Centers is: “to make quality ideas, 
services, information and teaching materials available to Texas schools wherever and 
whenever they are needed”. Throughout the state there are twenty such centers involved in 
propam and materials development, staff training and comniun Ly awareness, classroom 
visitations and counseling. It is to be understood that the gof’L and techniques of the 
Centers vary some'vhat depending on different area needs. 'Phus it is that in the seven 
Centers located in mipant impacted areas proficiency in English has first priority whereas 
other Centers may stress other subjects. Special mention should be made of Regional Center 
I in Edinburg whose teaching and testing materials designed for Spanish speaking children 
have awakened national attention. As a matter of fact, the curriculum director of Center I 
has been elected as an officer in the association of “Teachers of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages”, For a state as diverse in regional educational needs as Texas the regional 
center concept allows for more emphasis and research on strictly local needs than would be 
posisible using one centralized staff in the state ^ency. 

Another Texas innovation in teacher training was started in 1966 when the T.E.A. 
entered into an Interstate Cooperation Project with twelve destination states who then 
played host to twenty-four of our teachers from Child Mipant Program schools. The 
following year six additional states joined the cooperative project. For six to eight weeks 
during the summer these experienced and bilingual teachers worked with the host states 
education department staff to help provide schooling continuity in the work areas and to 
act as consultants. This project was not a one-way street, however, as our teachers gained 
knowledge through their interviews with employers and mipants and through their contacts 
with propam sponsors and service people. Later this collective experience is shared and 
documented at a “reporting conference” in mid August at the T.E.A. in Austin where panels 
discuss before the poup pre-assigned topics relating to mipant educational development. 
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Lastly, under migrant child education, we want to touch on the progress of the 
Uniform Migrant Student Record Transfer System which is a computerized record Keeping 
system designed to make readily available the permanent record of any migrant child 
regardless of where he is enrolled. The central data bank is in Little Rock, Arkansas and is 
supported by hook-up terminals scattered across the country. By July of 1971 there could 
be as many as 300 terminals tied into the system. Some consumer states will operate their 
terminals for only two or three months in the summer whereas supply states such as Texas, 
Florida and California will maintain terminal service the year round (Texas at present has 
eleven terminals). This system is the culmination of a project, started in 1968, to not only 
keep track of the students but to assure his being placed in the proper class and to assure 
academic credit for his away-from-home instruction. In addition his record can carry coded 
mformation on health exams and a variety of childhood diseases which in some cases have a 
bearing on educational potential. Here again, as in the non-graded concept, the records will 
carry the student's achievement level, instead of grade level, as determined by the results of 
accepted standard tests. 

Bilingual Education: 

Bilingualism^to speak and function well in two ianguagesMs not unique as it can be 
found all over the world on the borders between different language countries. In these same 
areas and under like circumstances we also find the existence of bi-culturism, but to a 
somewhat lesser extent. However, bilingual education is quite a different concept, being 
defined as the total development of the child bilingually so he can realize his capabilities in 
two languages. Thus it is not merely the use of a child's first language as a bridge to English 
and then abandoning the home language as English proficiency improves. Rather, it is the 
realization that a second language can be taught as easily as any of the Three R's can be 
taught as long as the medium for teaching it is the first language so as to achieve bilingual 
dexterity. 

Why is it that for almost 200 years our educational system taught foreign language as a 
second language to English and now all of a sudden we find that there is an urgent need to 
teach English as a second language for some students before proceeding with the educational 
process? During the developing years of the United States most immigrants were of 
European stock who physically removed themselves from their home land and temporarily 
divorced themselves from their culture and language in a concerted means, to conquer 
English since it was the medium through which all else was taught. ..Our Mexican Americans 
on the other hand, have not really followed the “melting pot" pattern of the Europeans and 
have remained indifferent, sometimes even hostile, toward assimilation. The Mexicans have 
been here in the Southwest for hundreds of years and never felt the need to change their 
language or customs. The fact that a boundary line was drawn and a treaty signed causing 
some of them to become Americans while others remained as Mexicans did not seem to 
impress them, nor make much sense for that matter. They were not emigrants going to a far 
off new land so why should they adopt a new language and culture just to be like the 
Anglos? However, the fact remains, they were left out and overlooked and Anglo 
domination became entrenched. Now the long range results of this situation must be 
rectified and the first step is language development. 
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It is quite possible that the first awareness of what was to come came right after World 
War II when the G.I. Bill of Rights received so many Mexican Americans into its education 
and training programs and we learned first hand the deplorable truth about the veterans’ 
educational level. This prompted a look at the mass of people ineligible or untouched by the 
G.I. Bill; truth here, determined by research and study groups, was found to be even more 
deplorable. And now Texas finds itself in the situation that 21% of the student population 
of the state speaks Spanish as their first language and approximately B0% of these come ti > 
school speaking little or no English. 

Actually, the reasons of how and why we find ourselves in this situation are not as 
important as the fact that we are in it and need to correct it posthaste. The State Board of 
Education’s legislative suggestions to our govemor said in part; “The inability to understand 
and .speak English has excluded linguistically different children from effective pcU*ticipation 
in the traditional educational program offered by a school district”. And one of its 
recommendations was stated as; “Where inability to speak and understand the English 
language excludes linguistically different children, the school district must take affirmative 
steps to implement a bilingual education program in which children continue their 
intellectual development through the use of their mother tongue and simultaneously 
develop facility in English, thus becoming proficient in two languages.” This is being done. 

The first tentative bilingual education program in Texas was started in 1964 and 
immediately ran afoul 'jf a Texas law prohibiting the us of a language other than English a.s 
medium of instruction. The letter of the law was circumvented by calling the first bilingual 
classes “experimental” and this designation continued until the Bilingual Education Law 
(KB-103) was passed by the 61st Legislature in May of 1969. This legislation followed 
closely an amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1969 creating a 
new Title VII authorizing the use of federal funds for the development of bilingual programs 
designed to meet the special needs of children who have limited English-speaking ability and 
who come from low-income families where the dominant language is other than English. 
This applies particularly to our migrant children who have limited exposure to English and 
who use Spanish as their only means of expression. 

Texas and California have been the principal recipients of federal aid as they are the 
two states with the most Spanish speaking citizens and where the need for special programs 
is the greatest. This financial impetus allowed the Texas Education Agency to set up the 
International and Bilingual Education department as a sepairate office within the agency and 
headed by an assistant commissioner. This in turn prompted the formation of a 
Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on bilingual education made up of persons in and out 
of government who are involved in parallel programs in benefit of our Mexican Americans. 
This last year there were thirty-two Title VII projects that were operational — thirteen of 
which were new. The idea is catching on. We have been intentionally brief on our coverage 
of this very important concept in helping the linguistically deprived child since in our next 
year’s annual report we will be doing a complete chapter on the background, development 
and future outlook for this significant approach in preparing our Spanish speaking youth for 
full participatjon and equal opportunity. 
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It is virtually impossible to acquire reliable statistics on the educational level of our 
adult migrant farrn workers. The fluidity, and often inaccessibility, of this population make 
a true cross sectiop study very difficult. In sufficient interviewers, insufficient sample and 
the inability to verify given answers tend to cast doubt on most surveys and conclusions 
made therefrom. We have known for a long time that the educational level of the adult 
migrant was low, as was the case with the migrant child, but never knew for sure just how 
low. The Texas Employment Commission, using a team of rural outreach inten/iewers (while 
pursuing the objectives of its Experiment and Demonstration Migrant Project) worked with 
a random sample of 780 mipant families and another 200 family sample of non-migrating 
migrants. The questionaire used to identify and classify these samples contained a question 
on educational leveL The following are the results relating to heads of family and working 
adults of 17 years and older but not a family head. 





Number of Years of Formal Education 
0 1-3 4-5 6-7 


8-9 


10 & over 


Head of family 


27.8% 28.7% 


16.4% 


15.4% 


1 . 0 % 


4 . 1 % 


Working Adults 


14.4% 12.4% 


16.3% 


20.0% 


18.9% 


18.0% 



These figures are based on voluntary answers and no testing device was used in an 
attempt to verify, hence we are actually dealing with years of exposure to education which 
is not necessarily related to achievement level. Thus we see that over 70% of the family head 
had five years or less of schooling and in reality probably function at a much lower level. 
Going to school off and on for five years does not necessarily mean that one's educational 
level is the fifth grade. The main point to be made does not depend on the absolute 
accuracy of the above figures but rather on the fact that almost two-thirds of the migrant 
adults Eire 'functional illiterates” attempting to maintain a foothold in society by any means 
they can; from farm work to welfEure, 

As with the migrant child, the- basic drive for “p^ticipation and equal opportunity 
using the medium of education” is the same, however the programs bib somewhat different 
In structure. With the adults we encounter the same two base problems of language 
deficiency and limited time for exposure to instruction, but with the added burden of the 
adult’s family responsibilities. Hence, in a number of programs a provision has been made to 
provide financial assistance for family upkeep while the adult migrant studies or is in 
training. After a study of a number of educational propams that have been funded, there 
seems to be no hard and fast rule that can be applied to direct monetary aid; different 
propams have different guidelines. For example. On the Job Training (OJT) provides a wage 
while learning the job, Work Incentive (WIN) gives a stipend to welfare referrals to training 
slots as do m^y Adult Mipant Education (AME) propams whether in basic or vocational 
education, while on the other hand there are many evening and after- work propams with no 
sustenance component at all. So by a diversity of programs, the attempt is being made to 
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offer some kind of viable training to all who need it — believe me, it is by no means a simple 
matter. 

From the very beginning of program de /elopment it was realized that the bilingual 
approach was necessary for the adults (as it was with children) whether it be in basic 
education or in skill training. This was immediately apparent upon examination of the 
entrance forms when it was found that the applicants could not respond in writing in either 
language. In others words, if certain minimum requirements were applied for program 
participation it was found that the most needy (the two-thirds shown above) would be 
rejected. Corrections and modifications had to be made, even new propams developed, to 
accommodate the adults at this near zero attainment level but at the same time not permit 
them to jeopardize the progress of other better prepared participants. Striving to accomplish 
this we now have on going programs (fashioned after children’s propams) that stress 
language proficiency using English-as-a-second-language in order to prepare the individual 
for more advanced work and subsequently for vocational and skill training. Needless to say, 
it takes much time, patience, money and dedication. 

We would like to mention three Texas propams which, although not beamed directly 
at mipants, are designed to fill the needs of disadvantaged adults and which appear to be 
gaining momentum. ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION is a Texas Education 
Agency effort to supply learning and instructional experience to mipants and dropouts, as 
well as those adults who have never had any formal education. This approach is a sort of 
subtitle to the basic Adult Basic Education concept as it is intended to accept referrals and 
volunteers into an educational climate using “learning centers”, as a rule staffed from 9 AM 
until midnight (this is flexible and based on demand) allowing the participant to indulge in 
supervised self-help education. Since there are no rigid rules on attendance (and human 
nature being what it is) evaluation of achievement is often difficult but this propam, if 
properly used and if the person is qualified, can lead to a G.E.D. or high school equivalency. 

Action by the 61st Legislature in 1969 gave independent status to the TEXAS STATE 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE which had formerly been a part of the Texas A&M system and 
known as James Connally Technical Institute located on the air force base near Waco. The 
almost spontaneous success of this first institute for training and retraining pro\nded 
convincing evidence to support the request for autonomy and expansion. Since that time 
two new campuses have been established at Harlingen and Amarillo and planning is well 
along for a third to be located in Big Springs. The Rio Grande campus in Harlingen has just 
inaugurated a complex of buildings costing $3.2 million as part of a five year building plan 
estimated to cost a total of $16 million. The present enrollment of 1,150 is up from the 
initial enrollment two years ago of 40, while the staff has increased for 24 to 136. This is 
the only one of the three campuses where the majority of the instructors are bilingual since 
almo.st all of the students in this Lower Valley facility are from Spanish speaking 
backpounds. English is the principal language of instruction but there is no hesitancy in 
using Spanish when it is expeditous to do so. The outstanding success of this vocational 
program is due, in great part, to staff and student enthu.siasm and administrative know-how, 
and for one who understands this “in between” group and appreciates the way T.S.T.I, is 
meeting the need, it is not difficult to visualize a chain of these institutes throughout the 
state. 
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Third in this group is a program called TECHNICAL^ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
which is an outgrowth of Governor Smith's relentless drive to improve “Tech=Voc’’ training 
at all age levels. The fundamental structure of the new program is based on an extensive 
report submitted to the Governor in March of 1970 by the Advisory Council for 
Techriical-Vocational Education in Texas. As is pointed out, not everyone can or should go 
to college and one outstanding reason why is lack of academic ability, however this does not 
mean that the person lacks talent or ability in some occupational field. 'Therefore an 
important part of this program involves counseling to identify native abilities and 
preferences so as to direct the individual Into the proper training program. Although there 
are no restrictions preventing migrants from participating, the adults seldom sign up because 
of their lack of basic education and the language bamer. Contrary to this, migrant children 
and other Mexican Americans are joining tech^voc classes in ever increasing numbers. 

Vocational education enrollment for 1970 amounted to slightly over 250,000 and the 
group breakdown was: 5% in Junior High, 50% in Senior High, 42% were adults and 3% 
were in special needs programs. With the present budget increased by $10 million over the 
last one we can expect continued expansion in this educational effort. 



The Division of Planning Coordination of the Governor's Office in September of 1970 
published an ample report on the '^Goals of Texas^' to inform all state agencies and the 
public alike, of the immediate and long range goals we hope to achieve. Before leaving the 
subject of education, I would like to list (taken from my brief notes) some of the goals 
contained in the report that could strengthen the educational base for migrants. 

1) Develop new education techniques and curriculum materials, 

2) Strengthen “Education Service Center” program. 

3) Increase Teacher and Teacher Aides summer workshop institutes. 

4) Rework the “I.Q.” testing approach using the home language to prevent improper 
or incorrect evaluation of the child. 

5) Encourage the concept of “self worth” in every child. 

6) Expand mse of “para-professional” aides and tutors to help alleviate teacher 
shortage In this special field. 

7) Provide a two year course leading to certification as teacher aide and also provide 
adequate salaries, 

8) Establish a Bilingu^ Council mid limgu^e “laboratories”, 

9) Emphasize remedW programs for disadvantaged children. 

10) Increase “enrichment” and “remedial” summer courees. 

11) Expand AME (basic, skill ^d continuing ed.) pro^ams. Encourage Mexican 
Americans to take “continuing” staff training, 

12) Expand Tech-Voc courses offered at Junior and High School level and conduct 
crash program to train more Tech-Voc instructors. 

13) Continue expansion of the successful T,S.T.I. 



Goals 
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B. HOUSING: 

Housing is a very delicate subject to treat upon as invariably one becomes mired in 
polemics, criticisms and something-must-be-done pleas or threats and the final outcome is 
always frustration. From a national standpoint we just can not seem to coordinate and 
stabilize the many factors affecting housing supply and demand. Population explosion, rural 
to urban migration and then urban to suburban movement, skyrocketing construction costs, 
tight money, civil rights, workers strikes, zoning conflicts, etc. are a few of the coordinates 
in an imaginary graph called “Critical Housing Shortage”. Add to these active variables the 
effect of higher housing standards which inexorably forces more units into the substandard 
or inadequate category — a sort of housing bone pUe that soon becomes an urban eye-sore 
and later a blight— and this chronic problem becomes even more complex. The importance 
and the urgency of this situation was recognized several years ago and in late 1965 a new 
cabinet level department, Housing and Urban Development, was created to deal with just 
such matters. After five years HUD has relatively few successes to point to considering its 
prodigious program efforts and even more prodigious spending. One would think that 
earnest desire, knowledge, hard work and money would form a “pro-housing winning team 
but it seems the above mentioned variables make up a formidable opponent. 

If the national and regional scenes are truly as dismal as the endless hearings and 
criticisms indicate them to be, what hope for improvement has the migrant farm worker 
whether at home or when migrating? If in the broad sense, policy making and funding have 
been unable to solve the housing problems in the areas spotlighted by public clamor and 
concern, what can the “non-spotlighted” migrant expect? 

Until recently the migrant worker has been (almost by tradition) last in line for most 
all social services and programs so it is not surprising that his travel, work area and home 
base housing was the most deplorable and yet received the least attention. There are many 
reasons given for this situation. For example, work area facilities that were adequate 
twenty-five years ago are woefully inadequate today. Whose fault is it? The farmer /grower 
cannot afford to upgrade his housing with today’s low returns from agriculture. Why pump 
new money into old facilities that are occupied only a few weeks each year? It would be 
even less logical to build new housing at today’s costs. Then too, mechanization may soon 
reduce labor demand to the point where local labor can fill the need, hence no need for 
housing at all. And so on. The case of large community or association labor camps is even 
more difficult to solve since they are perennially broke or underbudweted for simple and 
necessary maintenance, so funds for improvements or new construction is just an impossible 
dream and never forthcoming. But in reality, are these reasons or are they excuses? 
Somehow an equitable solution must be found whereby the migrant worker is afforded 
“decent” housing (to use the law’s term) without working undue hardship on the grower or 
the camp owners. 

Travel Housing: 

Since mipating for farm work began (whenever that was) the matter of housing while 
traveling has pretty much followed the nomadic principal of do-it-yourself and depend on 
no one. Stopping under a tree on a side road, staying in a public camp ground although 
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unwelcome, parking behind a highway billboard (but seldom under a roof) was about the 
full range of migrant travel housing. Care was taken to avoid authorities who were often 
prone to think vagrancy and suggest that the travelers move on if they wished to stay out of 
trouble. In recent years, with vehicles being faster and somewhat more dependable, many 
families and crews opt for driving straight through to destination by spelling off drivers 
rather than risk confrontations and possible delays. One can only guess at what happens to 
the driving safety factor toward the end of a 1,500 mile nonstop trip. 

Today the situation has changed but little and we know of only three places in the 
entire Midwest where our migrants travel, that offer complete and supe.*wised rest stop 
facilities none of these is within the borders of Texas. The rest stop with the largest visitor 
count, the longest operating experience and the longest season (nine months) is the Migrant 
Labor Center in Hope, Arkansas. In previous reports we have gone into detail about the 
Center so here we will merely update the statistic^ data and the “peak load” chart as shown 
On the following page. Although the Center enters its second decade of service to migrant 
travelers, it has been at its present location only since 1965 so comparative data is given 
from that year forward. 



1965 — 17,905 

1966 - 28,237 

1967 '-41,676 



1968 —48,593 

1969 — 66,652 

1970 — 56,513 



Although deiigned and built as a service center the rest stop in Hope offers many 
opportunites for data and information gathering to this Commission and others involved in 
mi^ant studies and programs. The Center’s weekly reports summarize demogTaphic data, 
origin and destination, etc. as taken from the group registration forms that are filled out by 
the ‘^clients”. As an example, we find that the “on stream” demographic make-up has varied 
but slightly over the years; the last two years illustrate this. 



PERCENTAGE OF: 


Youth 
Under 16 


Total 

Workers 


Male 


Workers 

Female 


1969 


39.6% 


60.4% 


62.0% 


48.0% 


1970 


40.3% 


59.7% 


61.6% 


48.6% 



Of equal importance is the fact that Hope acts as a “funnel” for a large number of 
north and south bound Texas farm workers thus allowing us unlimited interview 
opportunities. Using this interview approach we found out the most popular travel routes 
used by Lower Valley and South Texas migrants when bound for the Great Lakes states or 
when traveling to the Plains and Panhandle area and beyond. It was a study like this that 
prompted this Commission to recommend that rest stop facilities be established at Cleveland 
in Liberty county and Eden in Concho county as intrastate stop-off points. This would 
allow the migrant to abide by the migrant transportation law of 1969 that requires a full 
and adequate 8 hour rest in relative comfort after 600 miles of travel. 
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As long as there are migrants (and there will always be migrants) it is the studied 
opinion of the Commission that more aid and consideration should be shown these people 
who are willing to travel great distances to seek work. The earnings they bring back, meager 
as they may be at times, indirectly represent a like amount of savings to the Texas taxpayers 
in reduced relief and welfare costs that would have been spent had these people not worked. 
Isn’t it just good business to help the migrant help himself? 



Work Area Housing: 

To present a true perspective of housing available in the work area we should 
distinguish between on-farm and processor housing, multiple housing (labor camps) and 
rentals. Further, we should examine what other states offer (interstate) and what the state 
of Texas offers (intrastate). 




■ I 



Thirty-two states have some sort of labor housing laws or regulations (Texas is not 
among them) and there is also a Department of Labor lav/, in effect since July of 1967, that 
outlines minimum requirements for acceptable housing for agricultural workers. In an effort 
to force compliance with these standards, the law states that non-conforming growers and 
other labor comsumers will be denied the interstate recruiting services of state employment 
security agencies. The D, of L, allowed owners a year of grace and then issued temporary 
approvals and waivers to minimize the hardship of a now-or-never enforcement program 
(besides, there were insufficient inspectors to hianaie the inspection requests). But now in its 
fourth year, opinions are mixed as to whether the law is accomplishing it basic objective of 
providing better housing for farm workers, 

Consurner=states report that housing is improving, but slowly, and the money leading 
agencies do not seem to be overwhelmed by lean applications. Doubt is cast on the wisdom 
of the D. of L.’s approach as we note the drastic negative impact on work orders and 
referrals of the various state employment agencies, particularly the Texas Employment 
Commission as a labor supplier.* Then too, one of the main arguments ^ that improved 
housing is a strong bargaining point for securing and keeping good workers has lost it 
convincing ring as it assumed a continuing tight farm labor market, which is no longer true. 
Correspondence from labor receiving states reported a marked increase in ‘Treevvheelers’’ 
last yeEur and expect it to be even higher next season. Understandably, this has an adverse 
effect on our agencies’ interstate control over the movement of farm workers and thus 
forebodes a return to the chaotic days before labor and job were coordinated by matching 
orders and referrals for a job commitment. 



In general, processor housing is better th^ onTarni housing as canners and packers are 
under constant scrutiny by inspectors for sanitation and safety and they also keep and eye 
on housing. For processors it is easier and cheaper to maintain worker’s quarters, than it is 
for farmers, as their maintenance crews can work on housing during plant down time at 
regular wages and besides the companies get a better depreciation break. In contrast to this, 
large labor camps have the worst housing. Shortage of funds, divided responsibility 
(sometimes none at all), overcrowding and high transience are a few of the causes, 

*see the last page of the following chapter, ‘'Trends & Summary ’h 
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ABRICOU 



^ ^ 

iQuiere un trabajo 
con buena habitacion? 
Entonces . . . 





Want a job with 
good housing? 
THEN . . . 




Concurrently with the promulgation of the labor housing law the Department of Labor 
issued these folders through local state employment offices. The message was to the effect 
that the worker^occupant is expected to take care of all of the facilities that he uses. Further 
is said that if the employer did not have approved housing the worker should advise the 
neaurest local labor office and the representative would try to get him work where there was 
good housing. The Depgfftment of Labor meant well but times have changed. 




6 ? 
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There is no easy way to summarize the interstate housing situation. No two migrants 
are alike and no two farmer/grower are alike. Some worker-employer relationships have 
endured two decades or more with the worker and his family being an integral part of the 
grower’s family. The workers return every year, they have their key, the housing is their 
“home away from home” and they take care of it. Both parties strive to keep housing and 
working conditions at apogee, emergencies and problems are solved on a basis of mutual 
respect and interdependency — these are fortunate indeed. In contrast we often have the 
worker with no respect for property and the employer with a take-it-or-leave-it attitude on 
housing who says, “I am giving them work, what more is expected of me?” Then there is the 
farmer who each year has the expense of putting his housing back in order after another 
“migrant invasion”; he often prefers to give the workers a rental allowance and let them find 
their own quarters. However, we find the most trouble with the “freewheelers” and those 
who hire them; with no precedent and with no commitment to govern, they are often in a 
hassle over abuses or cheating long before the season is over. Again, this is a result of the 
serious weakening of the position of the employment security people in the handling of 
farm labor supply and demand; it is to be lamented. 

There are several government agencies with loan funds available for labor housing 
improvement or upkeep. Housing and Urban De ,opment (HUD), the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), the Economic Development Administration (EDA), the Farmers Home 
Administration (FHA) and Agriculture’s Rural Community Development Service, to name a 
few. Although loan programs, at easy interest, have been avaiable for some years most 
owners are reluctant to borrow in order to invest in something they consider as 
non-productive. However, for those interested in on-farm and camp housing ideas and 
suggestions, we recommend Handbook # 383, “Housing for Migrant Agricultural Workers” 
published by the U, S. Department of Agriculture.* 

Looking at the intrastate aspect of work area housing we must first establish that the 
federal housing law mentioned above does not apply to Texas housing used by Texans, and 
since Texas has no housing law of its own it follows that little can be done about the matter 
until such time as we do have a law. A decade ago the “braceros” were protected by housing 
standards agreed to by the United States and Mexico. Today we have no minimum standards 
even though now families are migrating whereas before we dealt only with single males. At 
present no state agency can do more than merely “suggest” to owners that they improve 
their housing facilities. Even our health department, guardian of the public heaJth, is 
powerless to make on-site inspections against an owner’s will. 

In the 30’s and 40’s a number of large labor camps were built in Texas by the federal 
government. Their purpose was to house the multitude of workers required by cotton and 
they were constructed where the cotton was grown. The cotton is still there but the work is 
not, so these camps are struggling to stay alive by renting to low income permanents. In the 
meantime the changing agricultural pattern, the introduction of labor intense crops in the 
High Plains and the Winter Garden areas, caused an urgent need for temporary housing. As 
the federal government had finally extracted itself from housing ownership and was not 
about to enter the business again, nor was state help forthcoming, it fell to the interested 



^Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Govt. Printing Office, Washington, 20402 — 60 cents. 
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DIMMITT; (Castro County) Concrete block construc- 
tion, 23 buildings for 192 families (48 two-bedroom for 
permsinents + 144 single bedroom for migrants). Single 
units have connecting doors for large families. Gas stove, 
water heater and refrigerator. $3 2 — 15 per week 
includes utilities. Coin-Op laundry. TEC office. Paid 
manager. Inaugurated January 1968. 



SABINAL: (Uvalde County) Cypress City Agricultural 
Housing Association. Concrete block construction, 40 
units (19 three-bedroom, 9 two-bedroom, 10 one- 
bedroom plus two dormitories for 18 singles each). 
Stainless sinks, gas stove and water heater, refrigerator 
and utilities for $12 — 15 per week. One third 
permanents. Working season eight months. Paid mana- 
ger. Opened November 1969. 





PLAINVIEW: (Hale County) “Date Street Housing 
Project”. Concrete block construction, 10 building - 128 
apartments, (56 units for permanents + 72 units for 
mipants.) Stainless sinks, gas stove and water heater, 
space heater and refrigerator with utilities included in 
the rent. Occupants formed Renter’s Committee to 
assist paid manager. Coin-Op laundry. Day care center. 
Inaugurated November 1970, 
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parties to work out a solution. To do so required the formation of local housing 
“a.ssociations'' and applying for loans and aid to construct housing where it was needed. All 
a.ssociations so far have maintained an equitable balance between farmers and business men 
in their membership. 

On the opposite page are described three projects financed through the Farmers Home 
Administration, all using the same basic plan. Once the association's integrity has been 
established and its project proposal approved, the FHA is willing to make a 33 year, 5% loan 
as well as offer a free grant ( which can amount to as much as 50% of the total project cost). 
Original planning was strictly migrant oriented but it was soon realized that a certain 
percentage of low-income permanents would be necessary to meet operating expenses atid 
help toward making payments on the loan. An unexpected side effect of these projects; 
since these modern and convenient apartments rent for little moi’e than the ''chicken coop” 
housing formerly available, many of these substandard facilities now lie idle thus giving the 
city fathers a better chance to condemn these shacks and order their removal. 

Legislation is again being introduced in this year's 62nd session to provide the Texas 
Department of Health with authority to regulate labor housing. The idea is generally looked 
on with favor by the legislators and if passed will give us the opportunity to bring about 
improvement in our intrastate housing. 

Home Base Housing: 

The type and quality of migrant home base housing, like any other possession, depends 
on what he can afford and on how much pride he takes in it. Then too, where his home is 
and how much time during the year it is occupied must be considered. Is the place urban or 
rural, in a subdivision or a 'Tolonia,” is the migrant an owner or a renter, etc,? With so 
many variables, it is safe to say that migrant housing stands at no fixed level but can be 
graded from good, to poor to deplorable. Since it is generally accepted that most migrants 
earn less than the poverty minimum, their homes are generally a reflection of this economic 
privation and therefore fall into the last two categories mentioned. 

Although in recent years there has been considerable migration to other areas in the 
state, the Lower Rio Grande Valley remains the principal and most varied migrant home 
base area. Here, at the very southern tip of the state, we encounter a number of small, 
incorporated towns with the usual chronic municipal problems of services, utilities and 
taxes.: These towns, despite their problems, make public utilities available to the urban 
migrant, regardless of how humble his quarters, which is a great advantage over his rural 
counterpart. Some land developers with subdivisions on the municipal fringe have paid to be 
tied into the local water and sewer systems—others have done nothing but make promises. 
The dislocated subdivisions and colonies located apart from the towns, along with the 
non-selLsupporting squatter settlements, combine to make up 80% of the inadequate Valley 
housing; inadequate in the sense that they lack services other than electricity and mail 
delivery. At the same time a high proportion of these same houses are usually substandard 
structurally. 
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The desire of the farm worker to have a little plot of his own and buy or build a little 
house has encouraged the proliferation of these subdivisions and colonias. Knowing this we 
were amazed to learn from a Hidalgo County Housing Authority survey taken in November 
of last year that the two counties of Cameron and Hidalgo together offer 2,867 units of 
low-rent labor camp housing and that occupancy was 98% at that time of the year. 
Discussing the survey, we found that about 25% leave each summer, another 30% lock up 
but retain their apartments (units) at a reduced rental and the rest of the units remain 
occupied. These rental camps maintain a program of upkeep that is seldom possible for the 
small home owner who is absent six months at a time. Migrant home owners who are away 
up to ten months (working Florida after returning from the north) generally rent their place 
or leave some family members at home as house watchers. 

Urban and city limit housing has improved much in recent years. Government loan 
programs, Self Help and Urban Renewal have been helpful and municipal annexations have 
been instrumental in the delivery of services. Urban renewal is not without its problems 
however; regardless of what they are offered, some people refuse to allow their shacks to be 
destroyed. And even in the poorest barrios where a renewal program is being contemplated, 
there are always a few excellent houses that do not fit the guidelines of the project but are 
still too expensive to raze. 

Pos.^ibly the best results in housing aid are coming from the direcMoThe'i ?ople 
approach being used by the Department of Housing and Urban Development in cooperation 
with the Farmers Home Administration. The FHA has had four local offices in the Valley 
for several years and they have built up numerically impressive client files so it is only 
natural that HUD would request close cooperation from FHA from the beginning of its 
program planning in 1968. HUD has launched many and varied programs, seventy-three to 
be exact, to try and help those of low-income status to upgrade their housing or purchase 
new housing with easy terms. Of particular interest for lowdncome families are Sections 235 
and 236 of the National Housing Act as administered by HUD" 

The intention of Section 235 is to promote home ownership or membership in housing 
cooperatives. One form of assistance is for HUD to make a monthly payment to the 
mortgagee, on FHA insured mortgages, so as to reduce the interest paymentp assessed to the 
buyer to as little as 1% a year. Also, if the mortgage payment proves to be more than 20% of 
the buyer"s average yearly income, HUD will make up the difference. With this type of help, 
ownership equity is built up even though payments are small. Section 236 has as its 
objective the promotion of rental housing for low-income families which generally takes the 
form of multiple units and cooperatives. To be eligible for FHA mortgage insurance the 
mortgagor must be a nonprofit or cooperative corporation. Here the tenant or co-op 
member must pay the basic rental or 25% of his monthly income, whichever is greater. 
Although we know of no 236 projects in the Valley, there have been many applications 
processed under 235. 

Here at home base we feel that pro^ams are beginning to show results. Driving along 
the streets of Valley towns it is surprising the amount of new construction and 
improvements to be seen, and the amount of new chain-link fence being put up. There is a 
long way to go but our goal (decent housing) will be more easily attained than in the large 
inner city ghettos; just do not turn off the assistance! 
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C. HEALTH: 



An examination of the migrant health effort in Texas would indicate that more actual 
“developments” have taken place this last year than in Education or Housing. These last two 
areas of endeavor are continuing with, and in some cases expanding, proven on-going 
prop'ams but in Health we see some new concepts emerging that should enlarge our 
coverage and facilitate the deliver of services. Deficient and often times nonexistent health 
attention constitutes the third side of the frustrating triangle of neglect of the mi^ants and 
it seems appropriate to introduce the subject last since both education and housing besur 
directly on health and on health habits. Without some basic education it is impossible to 
comprehend about health, without proper housing facilities it is impossible to control 
environmental health. Likewise, without education how can one learn about hygiene and its 
importance, about nutrition, about sanitation, immunization, etc., and without adequate 
housing protection against vectoral and bacterial disease and infection is very difficult. 

As will be brought out later, our Mipant Health ftroject was initially somewhat slow in 
developing and one factor was the target people themselves. The migrant’s approach to 
health has changed little in generations; a person either had good health or bad, so he was 
either lucky or unlucky— and if it were the latter it was just too bad as there was little to be 
done about it and few means with which to do it. Until recently many mipmnt families have 
relied on home remedies and “curanderas” who in turn relied on herbs and potions that date 
back a century. Now the ranks of these quasi-medics are thinning and yet the migrants have 
found the transition to acceptance and adjustment to our modem concepts of health 
services to be difficult and confusing. Therefore we have a p'oup of people whose work 
demands good health and stamina but who are nutritionsd cripples, devoid of health 
knowledge, thus becoming easy prey to many serious and puzzling illnesses and with 
virtueJly no resources with which to fight. 

Our Texas Migrant Health Project was an outgrowth of the national Migrant Health Act 
of September 1962 and was designed to “provide health services to the mipant farm worker 
and his dependents” (this Act was amended in 1970 to include seasonal workers as well). 
This Act authorized an appropriation of $3 million for a three year period to stiuft upgrading 
’‘health services and conditions” of mi^ants. Prom the inception of the program progress 
was hampered by lack of knowledge on the part of the working health professionals, the 
communities involved and the mi^wts themselves concerning health care needs, by a lack 
of adequate resources and facilities, frequent community rejection, insufficient funds, 
mobility, etc. However, the first three year’s experience, if nothing more, underscored the 
desperate needs of the migrants and led to a three year extension of the program with the 
addition of a hospital care component to increase the scope of services. 

Subsequent extensions and additional funds brought our Texas project from a 
banning of three local clinics to last year’s total of 28 operational local units. Nine of these 
are intepated into the operations of state affiliated local health departments, three are in 
counties with state affiliated departments, while the other eleven are operating in counties 
which have no other health agency. Although drastic modifications were necessary in 1969 
due to reduced fedeiral funds, prospects for project expansion are now vary encour^ing 
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since a presidential signature in March of 1970 extended the Act for three years* The funds 
authorized under the extension are $20 million in fiscal ^70, $25 million in ^71 and $30 
million in '72 (quite a change from the $3 million for three years at the beginning). In 
addition the Act now contains the words, “provide a continuity in health services for”, 
which is a long step forward for interstate coordination as we will see later. 

The hospital component continues to perform at the same level of service and cost 
outlay. It is interesting to note (based on a two year average) that three basic causes make 
up three-fourths of the total cases of hospital treatment and confinement. They are: 1) 
Deliveries = 48%, 2) Respiratory disorders = 16%, 3) digestive system disorders - 10%, As a 
parallel component to hospital care the recently established pro^am of dental services 
seems to be enjoying an increase in case load while at the same time reducing unit service 
cost. At present 80% of the local projects offer some type of dental attention. 



Miprant Dental Services 

1969 


1970 


projects with dental components 


17 


19 


Mip'ants receiving some dental service 


1,079 


1,395 


Number of dental clinic visits 


2,410 


2,840 


Number of dental services rendered 


6,106 


7,766 


Average visits per patient 


2.23 


2.03 


Average corrections per patient 


6.66 


5.56 


Average cost per patient 


$37.31 


$24.93 


Average cost per visit 


$16.70 


$12.26 


Average cost per service 


$ 6.59 


$ 4.48 



This dental segment of the project must continue to expand as a comprehensive survey 
of the poor (by the Public Health Service and the H,E,W,) shows that 93% of this group is in 
need of dental work. A requ^t, yet to be acted upon, has been made soUciting grant help in 
financing the acquisition mid operation of two mobile trailers equipped for complete dental 
services. Unless one has a screaming toothache one is apt to overlook dental care and 
mobility would be the obvious way to bring the services to the needy — of particular value to 
rural people and those in isolated settlements. 

Family planning continues to receive more and more emphasis as an essential health 
service. Although the Public Health Service some years ago singled out the migrant 
population as the target group most in need of instruction in family planning and a number 
of programs were initiated, acceptance of birth control has been slow until the last three 
years. The remarkable increase in public interest, wnount of funding and number of 
program participants is ample proof of the logic of this health project. The basic program of 
counseling, examinations, descriptive literature, instruction and supplies is a coordinated 
effort Involving our Department of Health, the Texas Office of Economic Opportunity and 
Planned Parenthood Worldwide Population—all with executive offices in Austin. 
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Family planning p'/ograms in Texas funded under the Economic Opportunity Act have 
increased from five in 1966, to twenty-four in 1969, to thirty in 1970. Funds, in the 
amount of $850,000 for 1969, were increased to $1,960,000 for 1970 with South Texas 
counties receiving $750,000 of it (San Antonio and Bexar County’s share was $250,000). 
Services are channeled through local Community Action Agencies (CAAs), clinics and 
offices of Planned Parenthood and coordinated with the Department of Health. As 
expected, San Antonio with its large number of Mexican Americans and migrants has the 
highest program intensity in the state, followed oy the home base area of the Lower Valley. 

Credit for the successful pursuit of the family planning campaign must be shared by 
several efforts. First among them is the wholehearted conviction and dedication of all 
persons involved in this work. Implementation of Planned Parenthood’s interstate referral 
system aimed at continuity of services while on stream has helped to build confidence as has 
the development of more simplified bilingual explanatory materials for wider distribution. A 
new soft sell approach that has merit no longer uses the argument that to have a large family 
is “bad” but rather that your children need your love, care and attention which is 
impossible if there are too many of them, hence having smaller families is doing your 
children a favor. 

In conclusion we wUl briefly cover the new developments mentioned in the first 
paragraph of this section, leaving details until next year’s report when an evaluation can be 
presented. 

1) Health Educator. Although this position has been provided since the Migrant 
Project’s beginning, it was not filled until March of 1970. The goal of the health educator 
has been first of all to reach people through live demonstrations. The two subjects of top 
priority have been child cara and nutrition. Demonstrations rely heavily on explanatory 
visual materials as well as group participation. They also serve as a training tool for nurses 
and aides in migrant work. All hand-out material is bilingual as are the demonstration 
posters. 

2) Computerized Processing. A card file (5,000 so far) is being assembled for all 
migrants which will contain their health history and future services needed. This data is put 
on tape for immediate reference. The data bank is to be used for referrals when services are 
required (either in the work area or at home base) and when service is received it is then 
taped on the permanent record. 

3) National Digest. This is a national listing of all the regions serving migrant families 
and gives the exact location of their clinics or service centers. When a migrant’s destination 
is known he is referred to the nearest facility, which in turn is informed of his approximate 
arrival and the service sought, 

4) Texas Health Data Institute. Established by the Inter-Agency Health Council in 
July of 1970 to develop a comprehensive health information system and to issue periodic 
reports containing health information. Resource material used by the Data Institute will 
come from different cooperating state agencies and, most importantly, from the multitude 
of information Gonteined in the summary tapes of the complete counts of the 1970 Census. 
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As in the section on Education, we would like to present the health goals as set by the 
Governor’s Division of Planning Coordination as they appear in our brief notes. 

1) Expand the “comprehensive health planning” effort. 

2) More school health education by the Texas Education Agency. 

3) Strengthen T.B. cooperation with Mexico. 

4) More dental health services for migrants (particularly children) as this is a 
very neglected area. If nothing aches, nothing is done. 

6) Free immunizations for everything. 

6) Family planning. Vital. Cooperate with private and independent groups. 

7) Expand federal funded "migrant project” and tie in health education 
component stressing “preventive” angle. 

8) Free glasses and hearing aids to the needy. 

9) Mobile services—good idea to take services to the needy. Staffing will prove 
difficult. 

10) Develop and train health education aides from ranks of migrants. They can 
work better with own people, inspire more confidence. 

D. JOB DEVELOPMENT: 

Among us, there are those who are opposed to any governmental intervention into 
areas that have traditionally been areas of personal interest. Individual decisions concerning 
career choice, job preference, etc., and implementing the decision with the necessary 
education, training or preparation was always a personal matter. There was always plenty of 
free advice (but seldom much material aid) from friends and relatives when the time came to 
go off and seek one’s fortune and enroll in that mythical institution known as the School of 
Hard Knocks. We can all recall a number of prominent, wealthy and influential graduates 
from that school who left indelible marks on our society and our nation in the past, but 
now the road they traveled is not used much any more. Times have changed. The pace of 
life is in constant acceleration and the national job mix is in constant flux. Change in the 
workforce pattern is everywhere ewdent, new occupations. are bom while old, established 
ones disappear. What happened to the blacksmiths? Why do farm workers number 
one-fourth of what they did 25 years ago? Why have workers in service occupations doubled 
during the same period? 

It is clew then that intervention is necessary (like it or not) to assist all who are able 
and want to work but who are incapable, for one reason or another, of finding a job or 
settling into an occupation. Since employment frends are nationwide and the nation’s 
income depends in part on taxM on employment income, it is only haturfd that the 
government should assume the principal role in employment orientation and employment 
security . To accomplish this, the pepartrhent of Labor first became actively involved in the 
employment buMhess almost a half centuiy iHiO wHoh it established the employment service 
to fill jobs and answtt employe’s requ^ts for employees. Until a few years ago this was the 
classic and routine procedure of the employ ment 8ervice--^end out the best qualified people 
for the job employeis offered. In this regwd also ^ times have changed. The concept that 
employment departments should be exclusively employer oriented was in error; what about 
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those people who are willing and able to work but for whom there are no jobs? In short, 
education and job training in preparation for a job is but half of the responsibility ; the other 
half is job development and placement. 



ERIC 



For years state Chambers of Commerce have vied with each other in their attempts to 
lure industry and manufacturing into their regions. The promotional budget and the level of 
economic subsidy proffered were often times decisive factors in a company’s choosing the 
location for a new job-generating plant or facility. The promotion is generally directed at 
the “general prosperity” of the region and is commendable, as far as it goes, but it does not 
always produce new jobs in accord with needs. Hence, it has recently become apparent that 
it is crucial that the same agencies and departments of government involved in training and 
skill development should likewise be involved in job development. So it was that in March of 
1969, the Farm Labor Service was changed to Farm Labor and Rural Manpower Service to 
help break out of the restrietion of “farm” and get into the broader field of rural labor 
sources and their placement. At the end of 1970 the FL&RMS was again renamed and 
simplified to Rural Manpower Service, with particular emphasis on the last word. Thus the 
Manpower Administration programs, such as Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), 
could redirect themselves to the complete employment picture in rural areas. This scope 
broadening was explained in a Department of Labor directive stating, “The operational 
concept of CEP is to provide service to the individual person, whereas the operational 
concept of the employment service has been to serve the employer by sending him the 
employees he required.” 



An example of what is being tried is an E. & D. Rroject in Ottumwa, Iowa. This was an 
experiment in reorganizing the operational procediires to improve the quality of manpower 
services in a 12 county rural area in southeastern Iowa. At the start of the project the area 
had been served by four small locad offices, each responsible for a fixed geographical area. 
The project replaced this set-up and established a “central” office located in Ottumwa-^he 
economic and commuting hub of the area— and designated the four offices as satellite or 
feeder offices, under central office administrative control. Job orders and applications taken 
in the feeder offices were held for twenty-four hours of processing and if no action could be 
taken by then they were transfenred to the central office. This then gave both the applicant 
and employer access to more opportunities over the total 12 county area and resulted in 
increased placements. It also put the applicant on record with the larger and more 
experienced cenb'al office staff. Iowa sold itself on the results and has incorporated the 
technique into its regular operating procedure. Eleven other states are testing simlliur 
experiments in FY“1971. 

But how far should the government go in job development? Should it actually “create” 
jobs? Opinions on this topic grow more numerous eveiy day. Opponents claim that to hand 
out dead-end Jobs is depi^ing and costiy while othera say that being out of work and on 
welfare is more degrading and just as costly. It seems pertinent to recall that back in 1939 
we spent 2.8% of our GNP providing jobs for those people the labor market could not 
absorb; this last year the figure was under O.B%. Back then we often heard, “But the W.P.A. 
is just like pouring money down the drain.” Now we are more apt to hear, “The W.P.A. 
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helped to bring the nation out of economic chaos and at the same time left many permanent 
works that are being enjoyed to this day.’^ Now with the New Federalism stalled and little 
agreement between the Administration and Congress on the make»up of a new Manpower 
Training Act is is unwise to speculate on the form or amount of government effort that will 
be used to produce jobs but one can be certain that government agencies, in ,one way or 
another, are in the job development business to stay. 

This subject should not be closed without mention of the positive efforts being made 
by private groups and organizations. Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) is an 
effort on the part of the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) to create permanent jobs 
and tie in a training component to them so that esurning-whiledearning becomes immediately 
effective. Most new-hire trainees for this program are selected through local CEP agencies or 
state employment services. During 1970 there were 87,000 new jobs and one in every eight 
of these was filled by a Mexican American. Jomt Action in Community Service (JACS) 
works principally on placements for Job Corp graduates who have returned to their homes 
and find no job for their recently acquUfed skill. One sl^ong feature of JACS is its 
nationwide corp of * ^volunteers’’ whose interest goes beyond the job and tends to lend social 
and emotional stability to the new job holders. The McAllen Trade Zone, Inc. was awarded 
a Foreign Trade Zona permit last year and now this Lower Valley town is busy putting 
together the physical facilities on a 40 acre tract just beyond the city limits. The oripnators 
of the plan state, ‘'The purpose of the Zone is to bring industry to the Valley, stimulate 
foreign trade and create new year=round jobs for surea residents.” Raw materials and 
semi-finished goods can be brought into the Zone where manufacture or conversion can be 
done by local workers and the finished product can be exported without the payment of 
duties. The Zone can also be used as a warehousing facility permitting packaging, labeling, 
etc., and duty is pmd only when the end product enters the commerce of the United States. 
It is easy to visualize a wide variety of skilled and unskilled job opportunities opening up as 
firms begin to take advantage of the Zone’s unique possibilities. Next year we will have 
more to report on this venture in job creation and community prosperity. 



TEXAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
MIGRANT PROJECT 
NEW REGIONAL ALIGNMENT — 1970 



REGION I 

Lubbock 
94 Counties 



REGION II 

San Antonio 
120 Counties 




TRENDS IN MIGRATION AND SUMMARY OF 

DATA - 1970 



1970 probably ushered in the most dramatic changes in seasonal farm labor since the 
readjustments caused by the termination of the Bracero I*rogram. Predictions of what might 
happen were all too frequent and the different causal factors have been discussed and 
evaluated at great length but none of us was prepared for the actual extent of these changes 
and their effect on migrant workers. Factors such as weather and planted acreage are 
reversible and show different effects from year to year, but factors such as mechanization 
and higher labor costs, being essentially irreversible, will continue the trend of further 
depressing the mipant situation. As our previous reports have shown the total Texas 
migration has been declining each year by about 4% which more or less correlates to the 
annual reduction in job opportunities. We estimate that last year’s total migration was less 
than the previous year by about double that percentage, and the loss in job opportunities is 
estimated to be between 16 and 20%. It is difficult to be convincing when using estimates, 
but as we warned last year, exact figures are impossible to come by due to the sharp increase 
in “freewheelers” and to the consequent weakened statistical position of the Texas 
Employment Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Convincing or not, the fact is 
that throughout the Great Lakes region and the Midwest literally thousands of mi^ant jobs 
failed to materialize and those most affected were precisely the freewheelers who had no 
firm job commitments. 

Last year all of the consumer states repeatedly sounded the alarm by printing in each 
issue of their farm bulletins a warning not to travel to their states without a definite job 
a>mmitment. Employment staff people were well aware that work would be short, but the 
final reality of just how short came as a shock. And so the freewheelers cams to meet with 
dkappouitineiit. By combinini information received from various agencies and employment 
services in the labor demuid states with whom we are in contact we conclude that there 
were 18,000 less jobs for migrants in agri-related work last year. Field work was less, harvest 
jobs were fewer (particularly in labor intense crops such as cucumbers and cherries) and 
in-plant food processing openings were also fewer. Bad weather and poor ^ound conditions 
caused a loss of work as did reduced acreage in crops that had abundant harvest the previous 
year. The general economic slump of 1970 added its effect by causing a cut back in marginiU 
local jobs thus releasing local labor for field and processing jobs — hence, less need for 
migrants. 

The trend toward more mechanization continued to take its toll of jobs by replacing 
men with machines. This will continue. Tlie most important conteibuting factor is the 
constant rise in labor costs. The federal minimum wage for general work is $1.60 and for 
fum workers, it is $1,30 per hour. Thirty ■seven states now have minim um wage laws and 
thirteen of them are equal to or higher tlian the federal ininimumg. Of the eleven states that 
have farm worker minimum wages, all we invmably lower than the general minimum wage. 
So the farmer/grower feels himself buffeted by the impact of the cumulative effect of the 
time-year progression in the minimum wage and by the certainty that the api-minimum 
will soon be moved up to match the general minimum wage. Add to this the fact that the 
Department of labor has assigned 900 compliance officers to assure that minimum wages 
are respected AND that some states have laws stating that if piece work earnings do not 
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reach the minimum hourly wage the hourly wage wUl prevail, and you have some of the 
reasons why mechanization is more than just a trend. 

Later in this section we will show what has been happening to our T.E.C. during the 
last four years as concerns farm placement and allied information pertinent to our Texas 
migrants. However, right here we would like to update a recap of the interstate migrant 
make-up for the purpose of comparison. The mix remains the same but the total is less than 
sixty percent of what it was in 1967 . 

Interstate Agricultural Migrant Make Up 
1966-1970 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


A. Total Individuals 


104,224 


114,979 


97,818 


85,393 


65,844 


a) Male, 16 and over 


38,248 


41,667 


33,060 


31,163 


23,576 


b) Female, 16 and over 


29,267 


83,299 


29,668 


23,509 


17,847 


c) Youth under 16 


36,709 


40,023 


85,200 


30.721 


24,321 


B. Total Workers 


69,966 


78,270 


67,829 


69,737 


45,197 


a) % of Total TndhiduaJs 


68.3% 


68.0% 


69.6% 


70.0% 


68,7% 


C. Families 


14,766 


16,524 


13,688 


11,700 


9,311 


D. Unattached males 


7,075 


7,384 


8,042 


7,871 


6,610 


E. Unattached females 


1,682 


2,074 


2,257 


2,198 


1,775 



Note: These figures do not include Bureau of Labor Statistics data or “freehweelers.” 



The Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 24,500 workers recruited vmder B.L.S. 
regulations for out of state work. This number is a sharp decrease from the previous year, as 
the following figures show : 

Workers Only Recruited From Texas: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1964 — 28,810 1968-35,846 

1966 — 40,261 1969 — 36,015 

1966 — 36,463 1970 — 24,620 

1967 -34U58 

Diuing theie years the totals remfflned steady and the proportion of workers recruited 

froin the Lower Valley also remainid steady — uritU last year. On the foUowing page we can 
compare the recruited worker conttibution of the four Valley counties. 
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Tcends and Summary 

Disteibution of Workere Recruited firom the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
by Licensed Iiabor Agents: 1966-1970 



Year 


Number 




Number and Percent of Workers from VaUey Counties 








Cameron 
No. % 


Hidalgo 

No. 


% 


Stair 

No. 


% 


Willacy 

No. 


% 


1966 


14,669 


6,762 


39 


7,622 


52 


309 


2 


742 


5 


1966 


14,948 


6,060 


34 


8,881 


69 


170 


1 


826 


6 


1967 


14,406 


4,984 


36 


8,321 


58 


268 


2 


843 


6 


1968 


14,002 


4,906 


33 


9,166 


61 


170 


1 


743 


6 


1969 


14,002 


4,672 


33 


8,386 


60 


224 


2 


720 


6 


1970 


11,127 


4,009 


36 


6,416 


58 


123 


1 


579 


6 



The loss of over ten thousand workws is a definite finmicial blow to the B.L.S. as its 
licensing income is diminished and it also brings up the question; “Is illegal recruiting on the 
increase or has this nximber of workers just decided to free wheel it on their own?” 

The Annual Worker Plan has been sendng tern workers and farm employers since its 
inception in 1964. The pu^oses of the plan are to decrease time lost between Jobs by the 
migrant worker and to hdp provide a dependable bbor supply for the farmer /growers. 
Actually, the word plan could be substituted for by “itinera^” or “schedule” as this is what 
it is all about; coordinating worker avaUabillty with labor needs for as much of the season as 
possible. Basically, it is a system of refOTring (referrals) workers to jobs (orders). Several 
weeks before the work season is to begin employment people in the labor supply states 
interview families and crews on availability, work experience and preference in work area. 
At the same time the labor demuid state’s officials are bu^ determlnhig over-all needs and 
specific area needs for workem. Once needs are franslated into firm orders the test step has 
been taken in matching. The final step being the filling out of a Foto— 369 which then 
becomes a mutual commitment for both fumer imd worker. 

With minor modifications the Ppnn— 369 has done a very satisfactory job over the 
years but since 1967 It has been in real trouble. Several times before in the body of this 
report we have mentioned what seems to have happened when the 1967*68 federid housing 
regulations went into effect The failure of mwiy employOTs to comply witii the new 
standards has idmost blown the Plmi out of the window. The figures on the following page 
riiow that the decreases me Sowing somewhat but that is of little solace when we survey the 
damage already done to our system of job placement; the mutual commitinent is badly 
weakened.',- . - 







MAJOR AGRICULTURAL MIGRANT 
LABOR DEMAND AREAS 



Trends and Summiu^ 





1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


Total farm placements 


196,000 


206,000 


234,000 


268,000 


% less than previous year 


6% 


12% 


11% 


States sending job orden 


31 


33 


34 


39 


Job Orders 


1,006 


1,147 


2,072 


2,461 


% less than predous year 


13% 


45% 


16% 


Job Openings 


60,027 


67,346 


102,791 


132,660 


% less than previous year 


26% 


36% 


22% 


Jobs Referred (fiUed) 


36,176 


50,830 


73,460 


86,674 


% less than previous y^ 


31% 


31% 


14% 


T.E.C. Orders 


633 


699 


1,261 


1,366 


% less than previous year 


9% 


46% 


13% 



Qrews + Family Heads 


2,300 


3,162 


3,902 


6,182 


Out of State Groups 


3,090 


8,010 


3,426 


3,674 




6,390 


6,172 


7,328 


8,866 


% less than previous year 


13% 


16% 


17% 


Average number of jobs 


fflled per workM 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.6 



Before dosing this report we should say a Uttte concerning the economics of the 
mi^ants. Their wage scdes are the lowest of any Industry and they oiUy get pHirf when tiiey 
work Mid tile semnaiity of agriculture allows them work less than 60% of the time, to 
othcdr words, partial employment at the nation’s lowest pay scale adds up to a poverty level 
existence whMe many of the essentids of life are completely out of reach. The earnings gap 
never %ems to close on a natioraal average, as the figures on toe next page show, and in 
Tei^ it is even worse. One of the reasons for the despdate economic situation of the Lower 
V^ey farm workw and toe retuming ndgfant who depMids on winter agricultural work, Is 
the low wage offered (here again toe commuter casts his shadow). The avmge hourly wage 
for farm work in Texas remsuns close to 20% under the national avmtfe, and the data we 
lave for the Lower Valley indicates that thwe toe w^es are another 26% below the state 
average. 
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Trends and Summary 



Figvires are in thousands of workew 



SadPLOYMENT 1969 

Total Employment 77,902 

Agricultiire 3,606 

Percentage 4.7 

Seasonal Hired Farmworkers 670 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

AU Workers 3 .6 

Agriculture 6.0 

HOURS AVG./WEEK 

Non-agriculture 89.1 

Agriculture 46.1 



WAGES/HOUR 

Fum Worker without 

Room or Board 1.68 

Factory workers 3.19 



1968 1967 1966 

76,920 74,372 72,898 

3,817 3,844 3,847 

5.0 6.2 6.3 

678 592 622 



3.6 8.8 3.8 

6.3 6.9 6.6 



39.7 40.0 40.1 

46.3 46.5 46.5 



1.43 1.33 1.23 

3.01 2.83 2.72 



■ vi- ./--v.-- . 85 

O . . . . 



1966 

72,179 

4,685 

6.4 

673 



4.6 

7.3 



40.2 

46.7 



1.14 

2.61 



